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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 


LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 
Cuarrer XIV. —Evangeline. 


A young star! which shone 

O’er life—too sweet an image for anch glass! 
A lovely being scarcely formed or moulded, 

A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.” 

The Mississippi! How as by an enchanted 
wand have its scenes been changed since Cha- 
teaubriand wrote his prose poetic description of 
it, as a river of mighty, unbroken solitudes, roll- 
ing amid undreamed wonders of vegetable and an- 
imal existence. 

But, asin an hour, this river of dreams and 
wild romance has emerged to a reality scarcely 
less visionary and splendid. What other river 
of the world bears on its bosom to the oceam the 
wealth and enterprise of such another country— 
a country whose products embrace all between 
the tropics and the poles! ‘Those turbid waters, 
hurrying, foaming, tearing along, an apt resem- 
blance of that headlong tide of business which is 
poured along its wave by & race more vehement 
and energetic than any the old world ever saw— 
ah! would that they did not also bear along a 
more fearful freight—the tears of the oppressed, 
the sighs of the helpless, the bitter prayers of 
poor, ignorant hearts to an unknown God—un- 
known, unseen, and silent— but who will yet 
“ eome out of his place to save all the poor of the 
earth !” 

The slanting light of the setting sun quivers 
on the sea-like expanse of the river; the shivery 
canes and the tall, dark cypress, hung with 
wreaths of dark, funeral moss, glow in the golden 
ray as the heavily laden steamboat marches on- 
ward. Piled with cotton bales, from many a 
plantation, up over deck and sides, till she seems 
in the distance a square, massive block of gray, 
she moves heavily onward to the nearing mart. 
We must look sometimes among its crowded 
decks before we shall find again our humble 
friend Tom. High on the upper deck, in a little 
nook among the everywhere predominant cotton 
bales, at last we may find him. Partly from con- 
fidence inspired by Mr. Shelby’s representations, 
and partly from the remarkably inoffensive and 
quiet character of the man, Tom had insensibly 
won his way far into the confidence even of such 
a man as Haley. 

At first he had watched him narrowly through 
the day, and never allowed him to sleep at night 
unfettered ; but the uncomplaining patience and 
apparent contentment of Tom’s manner led him 
gradually to discontinue these restraints, and for 
some time Tom had enjoyed a sort of parole of 
honor, being permitted to come and go freely 
where he pleased on the boat. Ever quiet and 
obliging, and more than ready to lend a hand in 
every emergency which occurred among the work- 
men below, he had won the good opinion of all 
the hands, and spent many hours in helping them 
with as hearty a good will as ever he worked on 
a Kentucky farm. 

When there seemed to be nothing for him to 
do, he would climb to a nook among the cotton 
bales of the upper deck, and busy himself in 
studying over his New Testament, and it is there 
we see him now. 

For a hundred or more miles above New Or- 
leans the river is higher than the surrounding 
country, and rolls its tremendous volume between 
massive levees twenty feet in height. The trav- 
eller from the deck of the steamer, as from some 
floating castle top, overlooks the whole country 
for miles and miles around. Tom therefore had 
spread out full before him, in plantation after 
plantation, a map of the life to which he was ap- 
proaching. He saw the distant slaves at their 
toil; he saw afar their villages of huts gleaming 
out in long rows on many a plantation, distant 
from the stately mansions and pl re grounds 
of the master; and as the moving picture passed 
on, his poor, foolish heart would be turning back- 
ward to the old Kentucky farm, with its old 
shadowy beeches—to the master’s house, with its 
wide, cool halls, and, near by, the little cabin, 
overgrown with the multiflora and bignonia. 
There he seemed to see old familiar faces of com- 
rades, who had grown up with him from infan- 
cy—he saw his busy wife bustling in her prepa- 
rations for his evening meals—he heard the mer- 
ry laugh of his boys at their places, and the cher- 
rup of the baby at his knee; and then, with a 
start, all faded, and he saw again the cane-brakes 
and cypresses and gliding plantations, and heard 
again the creaking and groaning of the machine- 
ry, all telling him too plainly that all that phase 
af life had gone by forever. 

In such a case, you write to your wife, and 
send messages to your children; but Tom could 
not write, the mai) for him had no existence, and’ 
the gulf of separation was unbridged by even a 
friendly word or signal. 

ls it strange, then, that some tears fall on the 
pages of his Testament, as he lays it on the cot- 
ton bale, and with patient finger, threading his 
slow way from word to word, traces out its prom- 
ises? Having learned late in life, Tom was’ but 
a slow reader, and passed on laboriously from 
verse to verse. Fortunate for him was it that 
the book he was intent on was one which slow 
reading cannot injure—nay, one whose words, 
like ingots of gold, seem often to need to be 
weighed separately, that the mind may take in 
their priceless value. Let us follow him a mo- 
ment as, pointing to each word, and pronouncing 
each half-aloud, he reads— 

“ Let — not—your—heart—be—troubled. In 
my Father’s—house are—many—mansions. I go 
to—prepare—a place—for you.” 

Cicero, whea he buried his darling and only 
daughter, had a heart as full of honest grief as 
poor Tom’s— perhaps no fuller, for both were 
only men—but Cicero could pause over no such 
sublime words of hope, and look to no such fu- 
ture reunion ; and if he Aad seen them, ten to one 
he would not have believed—he must fill his head 
first with a thousand questions of authenticity of 
manuscript and correctness of translation. But 
to poor Tom there it lay, just what he needed, so 
evidently true and divine that the possibility of 
a question never entered his simple head. It 





must be true ; for if not true, how could he live? |. 


As for Tom’s New Testament, though it had 
no annotations and helps in margin from learned 
commentators, still it had been embellished with 
certain way-marks and guide-boards of Tom’s 
own invention, and which helped him more than 
the most learned expositions could have done. 
It had been his custom to get the Testament read 
to him by his master’s children, in particular by 
young master George ; and as they read, he would 


designate by bold, strong marks and dashes, with 


‘ 


ly gratified his ear or affected his heart. His 
Testament was thus marked through from one 
end to the other with a variety of styles and 
designations, 80 he could in a moment seize upon 
his favorite passages, without the labor of spell- 
ing out what lay between them; and while it lay 
there before him, every passage breathing of some 
old home scene, and recalling some past enjoy- 
ment, his Testament seemed to him all of this life 
_ remained, as well as the promise of a future 
ne. 

Among the passengers on the boat was a young 
gentleman of fortune aud family, resident in New 
Orleans, who bore the name of St. Clare. He 
had with bim a daughter between five and six 
years of age, together with a lady, who seemed 
to claim relationship to both, and to have the lit- 
tle one specially under her charge. 

_Tom had often caught glimpses of this little 
girl, for she was one of those busy, tripping crea- 
tures than can no more be contained in one place 
than a sunbeam or a summer breeze, nor was she 
one that once seen Gould be easily forgotten. 

Her form was the perfection of childish beauty, 
Without its usual chubbiness and squareness of 
outline. There was about it an undulating and 
aerial grace, such as one might dream of for some 
mythic and alegorical being: Her face was re- 
markable less for its perfect of feature 
than for a singular ea6d dreamy earnestness of 
expressiuu which made the ideal start when they 
looked at her, and by which the dullest and most 
literal were impressed without exactly knowing 
why. The shape of her head and the turn of her 
neck and bust was peculiarly noble, and the long, 
golden-brown hair that floated like a cloud around 
it, the deep spiritual gravity of her violet. blue 
eyes, shaded by heavy fringes of golden brown, 
all marked her out from ‘other children, and made 
every one turn and look after her as she glided 
hither and thither on the boat. Nevertheless, 
the little one was not what you would have called 
either a grave child or a sad one. On the con- 
trary, an airy and innocent playfulness seemed 
to flicker like the shadow of summer leaves over 
her childish face and around her bouyant figure. 
She was always in motion, always with a half 
smile on her rosy mouth, flying hither and thith- 
er, with an undulating and cleudlike tread, sing- 
ing to herself as she moved as in a happy dream. 
Her father and female guardian were incessantly 
busy in pursuit of her, but when caught she melt- 
ed from them again like a summer cloud; and as 
no word of chiding or reproof ever fell on her 
ear for whatever she chose to do, she pursued her 
own way all over the boat. Always dressed in 
white, she seemed to move like a shadow through 
all sorts of places, without contracting spot or 
stain, and there was not a corner or nook above 
or below where those fairy footsteps had not 
glided, and that visionary, golden head, with its 
deep blue eyes, fleeted along. The fireman, as he 
looked up from his sweaty toil, sometimes found 
those eyes looking wondevingly into the raging 
depths of the furnace, and fearfully and pitying- 
ly at him, as if she thought him in some dreadful 
danger. Anon the steersman at the wheel paused 

and smiled as the picture-like head gleamed 
through the window of the round house, and in 
& moment was gone again. A thousand times a 
day rough voices blessed her, and smiles of un- 
wonted softness stole over hard faces as she pass- 
ed ; and when she tripped fearlessly over danger- 
eus places, rough, sooty hands were stretched 
ne out to save her and smooth her 
path. 

Tom, who had the soft, impressible nature of 
his kindly race, ever yearning toward the simple 
and childlike, watched the little creature with 
daily increasing interest. To him, she seemed 
something almost divine ; and whenever her gold- 
en head and deep blue eyes peered out upon him 
from behind some dusky cotton bale, or looked 
down upon him over some ridge of packages, he 
half believed that he saw one of the angels 
stepped out of his New Testament. 

Often and often she walked mournfully round 
the place where Haley’s gang of men and women sat 
in their chains. She would glide in among them, 
and look at them with an air of perplexed and 
sorrowful earnestness; and sometimes she would 
lift their chains with her slender hands, and then 


sigh wofully as she glided away. Several times 
shé @ppeared suauenly among wem, With her 


hands full of candy, nuts, and oranges, which she 
would distribute joyfully to them, and then be 
gone again. 

Tom watched the little lady a great deal before 
he ventured on any overtures towards acquaint- 
anceship. He knew an abundance of simple acts 
to propitiate and invite the approaches of the lit- 
tle people, and he resolved to play his part right 
skillfully. He could cut cunning little baskets 
out of cherry stones, could make grotesque faces 
on hickory nuts or odd-jumping figures out of 
elder pith, and he was a very Pun in the manu- 
facture of whistles of all sizes and sorts. His 
pockets were full of miscellaneous articles of at- 
traction, which he had hoarded in days of old 
for his master’s children, and which he now pro- 
duced with commendable prudence and economy, 
one by one, as overtures for acquaintance and 
friendship. 

The little one was shy, for all her busy inter- 
est in everything going on, and it was not easy to 
tame her. For a while, she would perch like a 
canary bird on some box or package near Tom, 
while busy in the little arts aforenamed, and take 
from him with a kind of grave bashfulness the 
little articles he offered. But at last they got on 
quite confidential terms. 

“ What’s little missy’s name?” said Tom, at 
last, when he thought matters were ripe to push 
such an inquiry. 

“Evangeline St. Clare,’ said the little one, 
though papa and everybody else call me Eva. 
Now, what’s your name ?” 

“My name’s Tom; the little chil’en used to 
call me Uncle Tom, way back thar in Kentuck.” 
“ Then I mean to call you Uncle Tom, because, 
you see, I like you,” said Eva, “So, Uncle Tom, 
where are you going ?” 

“[ don’t know, Miss Eva.” 

“Don’t know ?” said Eva. 

“No. Iam going to be sold—to somebody. I 
don’t know who.” 

“My papa can buy you,” said Eva, quickly; 
and if he buys you, you will have good times. 1 
mean to ask him to this very day.” 

“Thank you, my little lady,” said Tom. 

The boat here stopped at a small landing to 
take in wood, and Eva, hearing her father’s voice, 
bounded nimbly away. Tom rose up, and went 
forward to offer his service in wooding, and soon 
was busy among the hands. 

Eva and her father were standing together by 
the railings, to see the boat start from the land- 
ing-place, the wheel had made two or three revo- 
lutions in the water,-.when by some sudden move- 
ment little Eva suddenly lost her balance, and 
fell sheer over the side of the boat into the water. 
Her father, scarce knowing what he did, was 
plunging in after her, but was held back by some 

ehind him, who saw that more efficient aid had 
followed his child. 

Tom was standing just under her on the lower 
deck, as she fell. He saw her strike the water, 
and sink, and was after her in a moment. A 
broad-chested, strong-armed fellow, it was nothing 
for him to keep afloat in the water, till in a mo- 
ment or two the child rose to the surface, and he 
caught her in his arms, and swimming with her 
to the boat side, handed her up, all dripping, to 
the grasp of hundreds of hands, which, as if they 
had all belonged to one man, were stretched ea- 
gerly out to receive her. A few moments more, 
and her father bore her, dripping and senseless, 
to the ladies’ cabin—where, as is usual in cases 
of the kind, there ensued a very well-meaning 
and kind-hearted strife among the female occu- 
pants generally, as to who should do the most 
things to make a disturbance, and to hinder her 
recovery in every way possible. 


It was a sultry close, day, the next day, as the 
steamer drew near to New Orleans. A gentle 
bustle of expectation and preparation was spread 
through the boat; in the cabin one and another 
were gathering their things together, and arrang- 
ing them, preparatory to going ashore. The 
steward and chambermaid, and all, were busily 

ed in cleaning, furbishing, and arranging 
the splendid. boat, preparatory to a grand entree. 

On the lower deck sat our friend Tom, with 
his arms folded, and anxiously from time to time 
turning his eyes towards a group on the other 
side of the boat. 3 

There stood the fair Evangeline, a little paler 
than the day before, but otherwise exhibiting no 
traces of the accident which had befallen her. A 
graceful, elegantly-formed young man stood by 
her, cakolaaly leaning one elbow on a bale of 
cotton, while a large pocket-book lay open before 
him. It was quite evident, at glance, that the 
gentleman was Eva’s father. There was the same 
noble cast of head, the same large blue eyes, the 
same golden brown hair—yet the expression was 
wholly different, In the large, clear blue eyes, 





pen and ink, the passages which more particular- 


sion—all was clear, bold, and bright, but with a 
light wholly of this world; the beautifully cut 
mouth had a proud and somewhat sarcastic ex- 
pression, while an air of free-and-easy superior- 
ity sat not ungracefully in every turn and move- 
ment of his fine form. He was listening, with a 
good-humored, negligent air, half comic, half con- 
temptuous, to Haley, who was very volubly expa- 
tiating on the quality of the article for which 
they were bargaining. 

“ All the moral and Christian virtues bound in 
black morocco, complete!” he said, when Haley 
had finished. “‘ Well, now, my good fellow, what’s 
the damage, as they say in Kentucky; in short, 
what’s to be paid out for this business? How 
much are you going to cheat me now? Out with 
it!’ 

“ Wal,” said Haley, “if I should say twelve 
hundred dollars for that ar fellow, 1 shouldn’t 
but but just save myself; I shouldn’t now, re’ely.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the young man, fixing his 
keen, mocking blue eye on him; but 1 suppose 
you’d let me have him for that, out of a particu- 
lar regard for me.” . 

“ Well, the young lady here seems to be sot on 
him, and nat’lly enough.” 

“Oh! certainly, there’s a call on your benevo- 
lence, my friend. Now, asa matter of Christian 
charity, how cheap could you afford to let him 
g0, to.oblige a young lady that’s particular sot on 
him?” 


J, just think on’t,” said the trader; 
just look at\,them limbs ; broad-chested—strong 
ook at his head ; them high forrads 
allays shows ¥ loulatin niggers, that’ll do any 
kind o’ thing, lve marked that ar. Now a nig- 
ger of thataf heft and build is worth consider- 
uble, just as you may say, for his body, supposin 
he’s stupid ; but come to put in his calculatin facul- 
ties, and them which I can show he has oncom- 
mon, why, of course, it makes him come higher. 
Why, that ar fellow managed his master’s whole 
farm. Ele has a strornary talent for business.” 

“ Bad, bad, very bad; knows altogether too 
much!” gaid the young man, with the same mock- 
ing smile playing about his mouth. “ Never will 
do in the world. Your smart fellows are always 
running off, stealing horses, and raising the devil 
generally. I think you’ll have to take off a couple 
of hundred for his smartness.” 

“ Wal, there might be something in that ar, if 
it warnt for his character ; but I can show recom- 
mends from his master and others, to prove he is 
one of your real pious—the most humble, prayin, 
pious crittur ye ever did see. Why, he’s been 
called a preacher in them parts he came from.” 

“And I might use him for a family chaplain, 
possibly,” added the young man, dryly. “ That’s 
quite an idea. Religion is a remarkably scarce 
article at our house.” 

“ You’r joking now.” 

“How do you know I am? Didn’t you just 
warrant him fora preacher? Has he been ex- 
amined by any synod or council? Come, hand 
over your papers.” 

If the trader had not been sure, by a certain 
good-humored twinkle in the large blue eye, that 
all this banter was sure, in the long run, to turn 
out a cash concern, he might have been somewhat 
out of patience; as it was, he laid down a greasy 
pocket-book on the cotton bales, and began anx- 
iously studying over certain papers in it, the 
young man standing by the while, looking down 
on him with an air of careless, easy drollery.” 
“Papa, do buy him; it’s no matter what you 
pay,” whispered Eva, softly, getting up on a pack- 
age, and putting her arm round her father’s neck ; 
“you have money enough, [ know. I want him.” 
“ What for, pussy? Are you going to use him 
for a rattle-box, or a rocking-horse, or what ? ” 
“7 want to make him happy.” 

“ An original reason, certainly !” 

Here the trader handed up a certificate, signed 
by Mr. Shelby, which the young man took with 
the tips of his long fingers, and glanced over care- 
lessly. 

“A gentlemanly hand,” he said, “and well 
spelt, too. Well, now, but I’m not sure, after all, 
about this religion,” said he, the old wicked ex- 
pression returning to his eye; “the country is al- 
most ruined with pious white people—such pious 
politicians as we have just before elections—such 
pious goings on in all departments of church and 
state, that a fellow does not know who’ll cheat 
him hext. 1 douse Kuuw, vteuer, about religion’s 
being up in the market, just now. 1 nave uv 
looked in the papers lately, to see how it sells. 
How many hundred dollars, now, do you put on 
for his religion ?” 

“ You like to be a jokin, now,” said the trader ; 
“but then there’s sense under all that ar. I know 
there’s differences in religion. Some kinds is 
mis’rable; there’s your meetin pious—there’s 
your singin, roarin pious—them ar aint no ac- 
count, in black or white, but these rayly is; and 
I’ve seen it in niggers as often as any, your rail 
softly, quiet, stiddy, honest pious, that the hull 
world couldn’t tempt em to do nothing that they 
thinks is wrong; and ye see in this letter what 
Tom’s old master says about him.” 

“ Now,” said the young man, stooping gravely 
over his book of bills, “if you can assure me 
that I really can buy ¢his kind of pious, and 
that it will be set down to my account in the book 
up above, as something belonging to me, I wouldn’t 
care if I did go a little extra for it. How d’ye 
say ?” 

“ Wal, raily, I can’t do that,” said the trader. 
“)'m a thinkin that every man’ll have to hang on 
his own hook in them ar quarters.” 

“Rather hard on a fellow that pays extra on 
religion, and can’t trade with it in the state where 
he wants it most—aint it, now?” said the young 
man, who had been making out a roll of bills 
while he was speaking. There, count your mo- 
ney, old boy !” he added, as he handed the roll to 
the trader. 

“ All right,” said Haley, his face beaming with 
delight ; and pulling out an old inkhorn, he pro- 
ceeded to fill out a bill of sale, which in a few 
moments he handed to the young man. 

“T wonder, now, if I was divided up and inven- 
toried,” said the latter, as he ran over the paper, 
“how much I might bring. Say so much for the 
shape of my head, so much for a high forehead, 
so much for arms, and hands, and legs, and then 
so much for education, learning, talent, honesty, 
religion! Bless me! there would be small charge 
on that last, ’m thinking. But come, Eva,” he 
said; and taking the hand of his daughter, he 
stepped across the boat, and carelessly putting the 
tip of his finger under Tom’s chin, said good- 
humoredly, “Look up, Tom, and see how you 
like your new master.” 

Tom looked up. It was not in nature to look 
into that gay, young, handsome face, without a 
feeling of pleasure, and Tom felt the tears start 
in his eyes as he said, heartily, “God bless you, 
mase’r !’? 

“ Well, I hope he will. What’s your name? 
Tom? Quite as likely to do it for your asking, 
as mine, from all accounts. Can you drive horses, 
Tom?” 

“Pve been allays used to horses,” said Tom. 
“ Mass’r Shelby ratsed heaps on em.” 

“Well, I think I shall put you in coachy, on 
condition that you won’t be drunk more than once 
a week, unless in cases of emergency, Tom.” 
Tom looked surprised, and rather hurt, and 
said, “I never drink, mase’r.” 

“Pve heard that story before, Tom—but then 
we'll see. It will be a special accommodation to 
all concerned, if you don’t. Never mind, my 
boy,” he added, good-humoredly, seeing Tom 
ac looked grave, “I don’t doubt you mean to do 
well. 

“I sartin do, mase’r,” said Tom. 

« And you shall have good times,” said Eva. 
“Papa is very good to everybody, only he always 
will laugh at them.” 

“Papa is much obliged to you for his recom- 
mendation,” said St. Clare, laughing, as he turn- 
ed on his heel and walked away. = 


[vo BE conTINvED.] 





THINGS IN KENTUCKY. 


The Rev. J. G. Fee of Kentucky, a native of 
that State, and who has long manfully labored, 
in defiance of persecution, to disseminate among 
his countrymen anti-slavery opinions, is anxious 
to secure the aid of liberal people everywhere, in 
the work of building a new church. 

In a letter, which he wishes to use in our col- 
umns, he says—and we hope he will have a hear- 
ing— 

“During the last year I have labored half of 
my time in Bracken cdunty. We have organ- 
ized there a small church. At present it num- 
bers thirteen members. This church, like the 
one in Lewis county, does not tolerate slavehold- 
ing. This, of course, is an unpopular move in a 
slave State. Yet our congregations have been 
constantly increasing. The house we worship in 
is.a school-house, and often does not hold more 
than half of the co ion. Also, often when 
we would like to hold a protracted meeting, the 








though in form and color exactly similar, there 
was wanting that misty, dreamy depth of expres- 
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eventually to sustain itself, is good. It is in a 
neighborhood of farmers who are generally non- 
slaveholders, in comfortable circumstances. The 
church has resolved to try t0 build a plain, brick 
church edifice, thirty by forty feet—cost about 
#600. In view of the fact that some colored per- 
sons attend our meetings, 4nd that one of our 
members is a colored sg 3 the church has voted 
‘that the seats in this house shall, during the 
hours of worship and good behaviour, te free to 
all persons.’ ‘ 

“ As palpably in accordance with the spirit and 
practice of the gospel a8 is this resolution, it is 
likely to affect our congregation and neans for 
building more than opposition to slavery; for 
there are many excellent men, who will go with 
us in opposition to slavery, who yet retain the 
spirit of caste—foster that which sustains and 
strengthens slavery. I have by private solicita- 
tion received some $135. But, in consequence of 
failure here, we shall'yet lack $150 to complete 
our house. i 

“ We have labored:here for years in school- 
houses, private house, and barns—have proved 
under thousand oth@ untoward circumstances 
that we can, with God blessing, preach a whole 
gospel against a//:that ye know to be sin, and yet 
have a small but incregsing prosperity. We be- 
lieve that it is wige andprudent to ask, and that 
the glory of God donmyads, that We have here 
huaves tu Wo 1. we are right, 
and that the Lord has somewhere Ih hie trepeary 
means for us to do right with. Arid, believing 
that some of his stewards will feel it a privilege 
and a duty to give for such an enterprise, we ask 
that they will give, either by sending directly to 
me, or through Rev. George Whipple, Secretary 
of American Missionary Association, New York. 
He will receive, and forward tous. J.G. Fre. 


“ Cabin Creek P. O., Lewis county, Ky., 
“ August 19, 1851.” 


For the National Era. 


ILL-STARRED.—PART SIXTH. 
BY PATTY LEE. 


What a continual war of good and evil there is 
in life, and how often we feel in these “ homeless 
moors” of the world, in view of the bondage of 
wrong, 
“ That ’twere a pious deed to cut myself 
The last, last strand, and fly: but whither? whither? 
What if [ cast away the bird i’ the hand, 
And found none in the bush ? ’tis possible! ”’ 
and so, clinging to the dark and yearning for the 
light, we live on, in trembling hesitancy—afraid to 
root up the thorns which have given us shadow 
and shelter in some sort, lest no roses may spring 
up in their place. The love of the flesh keeps 
down our prayers, the present is strong upon our 
souls, and for the future, 
“Tt rambles out in endless aisles of mist, 
The farther still the darker.” 
How hard it is to think correctly and act firmly— 
how hard, even, to be true to our convictions— 
* For yet. we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of il, 

To pangs of nature; sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood.” 
Silently on the cabin roof the snow sifted and 
sifted until it was piled in a thick mass overhang- 
ing the caves and the gables. Around the low 
stone chimney, a hand’s breadth of black roof 
alone was visible. About the door the ground was 
bare, for the wind had been busy, as fantastic 
curves and curious ridges and patches of naked 
ground attested. Across the smooth white mead- 
ows, and along the edges of the woods, were the 
tracks of the rabbits, driven forth by their own 
hunger or the hunger of the stronger animals that 
hunted them from their burrows. 
The rose vines were weighed to the ground, 
and all the limbs of the trees held their ridges of 
snow, save that now and then, as a stronger wind 


came by, a little bough shook down its burden 
aua upiltted itseir as before. “he stuos im tne 


clearing had caught the snow among their vines, 

and looked like beautiful sculptures, while the 
many stumps looked like the higher heaps of 
snow. 

Close to the edge of the wood, and leading to 

the main road, a narrow path was trodden from 

the cabin. 

It is night, a dismal winter night—the light 

shines through the little window across the level 

snow ; through the window with its drapery of fros- 

ty vines. The small brown birds that have been 

twittering about the door all day, now picking the 

crumbs which the hand of the cottage girl has 

kindly scattered, and now dipping their wings in 

some loose drift, and scattering the flakes abroad 

again, have gone to the favorite roost, and are 

quite still—one shining red foot drawn up in the 

warm feathers, and one clasping the bough be- 

neath. 

Crooked limbs of oak and maple, and smooth- 

split sticks of white ash, are heaped upin the deep 

fireplace, and the ruddy glow shines over the 

blue hearthstones where the cricket sits singing 

to himself, across the floor and along the opposite 

wall How the gilt lettering shines from the shelf 
of books, how the face of the old-fashioned 

clock glistens, how the blue cups and nicely pol- 
ished platters in the dressers glow again. The 
room is humble and very quiet, but the broad 
blaze and the smile of Caty makes it cheerful, and 
yet her smile is half sad. An hour ago she was 
sewing by the table, and singing happily some care- 
less roundelay of love; then the song grew still 
and she wrought on for some time in silence; then 
the work fell from her hands, and opening a vol- 
ume, she read about some hapless shepherd who 
went from the flowery crofts and the white tend- 
ance of his harmless fold, 

“To the still beckoning of a shadowy hand, 

Into the unseen land.’? 

But now, though her eyes are still resting on the 
page, she turns the leaves no more. Is she think- 
ing of the poor shepherd, and gathering flowers to 
strew about his visionary corse? or sees she, in 
imagination, 

“The rough briers that pull 

From his stray lambs the wool?” 

No, no; thesorrow that overspreads her face comes 
up from her own heart. Across the dark woods, 
and over the hills by the old ruinous church, the 
snow is heaped high and smooth over a new 
mound. There is no head-stone, for she was 
widow, and very poor, who lies below, leaving only 
the humblest roof for the orphan that sits mus- 
ing so sadly to-night. Yes, more than the roof— 
the excellent example of a pious life and her dying 
blessing. 

She pushes the dark mass of hair away from 
her forehead, and leans one cheek upon the thin, 
pallid hand, for she seems wasted with pain or 
care ; but the expression of the face is too fixed 
and calm—she is not musing of the dead. 

There is a sudden gust—the flame flashes high- 
er and higher, and the door creaks—the fast-beat- 
ing heart sends the crimson to her cheek. Since 
the day the white sheet was wrapped about her 
mother’s coffin, she has been used to the silence 
and the darkness, and is not afraid. Why should 
the wind startle her? Perhaps she fears the com- 
ing of some simple but kind-hearted neighbor, 
who will repeat the old story—how wrong it is to 
grieve, and how much better off the dead are. 
Idle, idle; she knows it all; but for that knowledge 
did one mourner ever weep the less? She does 
not fear that it is Aunt Jane, for her condolence 
is not obtrusive and wordy. She does not say, 
how much greater God’s wisdom is than ours, and 
how rebellious it is to question or mourn over his 
providence. True, she talks of the divine good- 
ness, of the pleasant sunshine, of the pure cold 
water, and the warm genial fire—of all the bless- 
ings that arein the world, and with herown hands 
brings them near, so near that the young orphan 
sees them and feels them, and rises up strength- 
ened to goabout her household cares, and give her 





house is occupied by the school. 
“The prospect Tor building @ church, able 


soul to peace, Aunt Jane is one of the true com- 





forters. She does not open afresh the closing 
wound, by even talking of the virtues of the dead, 
recounting the fortitude with which they endured 
suffering, and the pious resignation with which 
they met death, nor repeat their last words, nor 
call back the look they wore in the coffin, conclud- 
ing with an exhortation on the duty of resigned- 
ness to the will of God. She does not scrupu- 
lously avoid all mention of suffering or of death; 
but she makes not these the burden of all. Some- 
times she sends a bowl of sweet milk, sometimes 
a loaf of bread or cake, sometimes the last news- 
paper, and sometimes even a sample of her new 
dress. These are little things, but not without 
meaning — they have a humanizing tendency— 
reconcile us to live yet in the world, and stimu- 
late us to do good deeds in return. 

In the by-ways of life, there are a great many 
such good women as Aunt Jane. It is not she 
that Caty fears, as she turns eagerly to the door: 
and yet she would be no happiar for Aer coming 
to-night. It was only the wind—there was no 
hand on the latch, nor doesshe hear the approach 
of any footsteps. There is only the sound of a 
team crushing through the snow along the high- 
way. The clock strikes ; she will not look around, 
but counts every stroke. Seven, only seven! It 

slater last uight, and the night before; and 
rising, she lays the embers that have fallen to- 
gether again, and resumes her work: It hag been 
dark so long that she scarcely can think it is not 
later. “I have resolved,” she says, “and must 
act as I have resolved, and what matters it wheth- 
er he comes to-night or not—if he comes, it must 
be the last time ;” and glancing at the clock, she 
sighed, for it was in the very hope that he would 
come that she gathered the resolve. O, how long 
the moments were, another, and another, and 
another! And yet no step disturbs the silence. 
Ove minute her hahds lie idle in her lap, and 
gazing steadily in the fire, she tries to conjure 
images out of the burning coals—in vain, she 
cannot see the maiden playing the harp, nor the 
church with its slender spire, nor the old man 
leading a child, nor the dog watching the two 
ducks as they swim gracefully away—she sees 
nothing but burning coals, though all these were 
here last night. Another minute, and she reopens 
the clo-ed book, and turns leaf after leaf in quick 
succession, but it will not do; she had as well 
turn blank leaves as those printed ones, whether 
they be romance or history, or the divine insanity 
of dreams. Presently this truth becomes quite 
clear to her, and closing the volume, she rises and 
walks to and fro across the floor, every now and 
then pressing her face to the window, and seeing 
but the cold blank reach of snow, turns away 
and walks more hurriedly than before. 

The clock strikes. This time it is eight. The 
tears will be restrained no longer, and freely they 
flow forth until her sobs quite drown the footstep 
that rings on the threshold. The visiter seems 
conciously welcome, and after a slight rap opens 
the door himself, saying gaily, as he enters— 

“ And so you are not pieased to see me to-night, 
or your fire would be less dim, and your welcome 
less slow !” 

And Caty, turning quickly, betrays all her 
emotion, and in the anguish of the moment is not 
ashamed that she betrays it. 

“O, you are come at last. I am so glad you are 
come!” 

These were not the words Caty had intended to 
speak to Richard, for the reader knows well 
enough that it was he whom she expected, he who 
came, but the heart spoke in spite of the prohibi- 
tion laid on the lips. Nor did she shrink from the 
arm that encircled her, or reprove the secretly 
forbidden kiss. 

She had been go alone, so desolate in the world, 
duty had seemed so hard, and the world so dark, 
Richard had come, and her low-roofed cabin grew 
a paradise. How pleasant it was to teach the lit- 
tle village school, and how all the children loved 
her, and every day brought her fruit or flowers, 
or whatever they chanced to have athome. How 
pleasant to go home at night and renew the cheer- 
ful fire, and sit by the table with book or work, 
for then Richard was sure to come, and this after 
all was the secret that gave the new aspect to the 
world. 


He had been successful beyond all his hopes, 
and with success had come amiability; and 
more than this, the great purifier and refiner of 
life had taken up its abode in his heart—all the 
better qualities of his nature were expanding, 
blooming back to the light of a smile. He was 
not the selfish, despondent Richard he was of old ; 
not at all; but full of sunny cheerfulness and hope. 
True, there was something of the old leaven in his 
nature—something of selfishness; and he still 
clung to the fatal delusion that he could do no 
otherwise than he did. 

Curiosity, perhaps, and a desire to relieve the 
ennui which oppressed him, prompted his first 
visits to the cabin. He presently saw, however, 
the tendency of things, yet delayed, to give up 
feeling to the mastery of judgment until it be- 
came, if not impossible, at least a very hard thing 
todo. ‘“Caty must be very lonesome to-night,” 
he would say, “don’t you think so, Aunt Jane? 
Even I, perhaps, will be some relief to the old 
place.” 

Aunt Jane, in the kindness and innocency of 
her nature, would say, “ Yes; but don’t stay late, 
Dicky ;” and so feeling in some sort fortified by 
her sanction, he would go, saying, “if we be the 
happier for being together to-night, let the mor- 
row take care of itself”? Then, too, he would try 
to persuade himself that he was doing a purely 
disinterested and benevolent act. 

Caty, naturally of a melancholy temperament, 
would be sad to-night, for that the wind whistled 
in such a dismal way—else it was cloudy and 
raining, and such gloomy weather affected the 
mind—especially of one recently bereaved ; it 
really became his duty, at such times, to brighten 
the sunshine as much as possible. Then, again, 
there was a full moon, and such nights were the 
loneliest in the world, worse than clouds or winds; 
he could neither read nor sleep—he wished some 
patient would call him, it would be a relief, but he 
had no idea they would ; it would be of no use to 
stay at home on that account ; to go to the village 
was too far, and Caty lived right across the 
meadow—he believed he would gothere for a part 

the evening. 

“ee some he made to himself, and believed 
or affected to believe them, though if he had per- 
Liitted any searching of his heart, he would have 
found the motive and the prompter there. — 

When John Gilpin took the famous ride, he 
went because his horse would go, and when Rich- 
ard Claverel went to the cabin, he went because 
his thoughts would go. Nor did he try to curb 
or check them in the least. Self-sacrifice is a hard 
thing—to climb the iced mountain, to front the 
blinding sunshine of the desert, or to face a thou- 
sand foes, if there be the remotest possibility of ul- 
timate success, were, in comparison, an easy 
thing. 

To love what seems to us loveable is human 
nature, and so loving, to desire the love of the 
loveable is nature still. 

‘“ Who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 

To wear it? Who can curiously behold 

The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow cold?’ 


Not the mighty bard whose life was made sor- 
rowful by the one great need, and who went pin- 
ing out of life because no soft hands held him back, 
and not the humble and unheard-of villager, 
however much he may seem 

« To keep the even tenor of his way 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life.” 

«] will not suffer my heart to be touched,” said 
Richard; but if his heart had not already been 
touched, he would have felt no need to say it ; and 
when at last he could no longer conceal the truth 
from himself, he said, “I alone will be the suffercr, 
she shall never know my love, nor will I ask her to 
love me in return.” 

What need was there that he should? And if 
he did not, it was only that he might have some- 
thing upon which to rest his violated conscience, 
for he knew that 

“ ‘Twas a th a 
Idle words can never say, 

Felt without the need of utterance, 
That had won her heart away.” 

And so they sat together by the winter fire, 
Richard and Caty—she at least was innocent. 
She, as she said, had been alone and desolate in 
the world; Richard had been kind to her, and 
she had learned to love him before she knew that 
he had no hand with which to give away his 
heart; and now how could she tear away the 
shelter from her saddened life, and once more 
stand alone—a thousand times more alone than 
before. And what excuse or consolation had 
Richard to offer ? 

“The world is all before us,” he said, “ where 
to choose our place of rest. We did not give our- 
selves the natures we have ; and are the strongest 
impulses of that nature to be forever crushed 
down? And if they are, who in this instance 
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will be benefited — men, or angels? Neither. 


And even if they were, do we owe no duties to 
ourselves? I for one do not believe that eternal 
sacrifice, eternal abnegation of self, is the high- 
est duty. Are we required to sit in the shade 
when the sunshine is abroad, to fold a napkin 
over our eyes when the stars are in heaven; or 
shall we sit in the genial warmth of the one, and 
lift up our souls to the eternal grandeur of the 
other? Shall we turn away fromthe fresh foun- 
tain, and drink of the bitter and stagnant pool ? 
No! Shall we part as you advise, and thereby 
break our spirits and unfit ourselves for the good 
work we might otherwise do? Or shall we go 
through the world together, helping and strength- 
ening each other? There is no more sacred tie 
than that which binds us to one another now. 
With you, I am strong enough to front the most 
adverse fortune— without you, 1 am poor and 
helpless.” 

Alas for Caty. She had no answer but tears. 
What would Aunt Jane say? What would all 
the world say? And would not her own heart 
condemn her! 

“Away in the West there are valleys as 
green as this—there we can make a home, there 
we can make new friends. None will have ever 
seen or heard of us, and we may live lives of use- 
fulness and honor, for we shall neither dishonor 
ourselves* nor the higher power. Love in its 
strength and purity can prompt to no wrong; 
and, yielding to its dictates, now our lives are 
henceforth one, and cannot be divided. If we 
part, the world will be a blank, blanched .waste, 
and we poor wanderers in the dark.” 

Whether Richard spoke the sincere convictions 
of his mind I know not, but from my knowledge 
of his character I believe he did. Caty was nei- 
ther & child nor an infirm weakling, but she had 
known poverty and sorrow and all the hard 
struggles of life, and there is such & thing as rea- 
soning ourselves astray. And to-night, when the 
torrent of anguish which fancied desertion had 
rolled against her was swept off, her heart was 
peculiarly susceptible to the softer impressions. 

The smooth sticks of white ash and the crooked 
boughs of oak and maple had long been burned 
to a glowing mass, the cricket sang in the hearth, 
now and then some heavier weight of snow fell 
from the shaken bough, and high and cold and 
pale the moon shone over all. 

And in the glow of the embers, nor thinking of 
its genial warmth, nor listening to the song of 
the cricket, nor gazing up toward the moon, sat 
the lovers. The clock had struck many times 
since the girl had counted it last, but in the old 
cherry tree by Aunt Jane’s door the cock is crow- 
ing lustily, and her light will presently be glim- 
mering through the pane in answer to his call. 

“ Who called thee atrong as death, O love, 
Mightier thou wert and art.’ 


For the National Era. 


THE NEW SCIENCES. 


It is common nowadays to speak of the new 
sciences and the great changes in philosophy 
which are going on. Many, especially of those 
who are not well versed in positive science, seem 
to be impressed with the idea that a new light is 
breaking forth, and that we are just upon the eve 
of most astounding developments, which are to 
change the aspect of all philosophy. In this vague 
and susceptible condition of the public mind, a 
number of most.marvellous revelations (so called) 
are put forth, which are so loose in conception, 
and extravagant in their pretensiuns, as to tax 
the public credulity almost beyond endurance. 
At the same time, quite a number of itinerant 
mesmerizers hold forth to astonished multitudes, 
and attract eager audiences by the announcement 
that they have some newer and greater wonder to 
reveal—some secret spell—some wonderfal prin- 
ciple to communicate, under pledge of secresy, 
(the value of which is just ten dollars ;) and how- 
ever ignorant or unprincipled the exhibitor who 
claims this unparalleled knowledge, he finds in 
the public credulity a bank upon which his checks 
are sure to be honored. 

Disgusted with these extravagances and im- 
postures, men of sound investigating minds too 
often quietly withdraw from this department of 
science, and leave it to be occupied by sciolists, 
impostors, and their dupes. I do not mean to 
affirm that all who are engaged in phrenological, 
mesmeric, and neurological matters are sciolists 
and impostors, but merely that these progressive 
or problematical sciences relating to man are the 
favorite subjects of sciolists and charlatans, while 
but a small number of scientific and honorable 
men have devoted their inquiries to these deeply 
interesting themes. 

Hence it is that the intelligent general readers 
of our country are quite at a loss to know how to 
regard these mesmeric wonders, and the various 
chrysalis forms of science which are daily attract- 
ing increasing attention. Having myself been 
favorably situated for several years to understand 
the progress of the various scientific movements 
of this character, and to become acquainted with 
the merits of the gentlemen who have attracted 
public attention upon such subjects, I feel prompt- 
ed to say a few words in reference to the present 
confused, yet, I think, hopeful condition of what 
have been called the “ Anthropological sciences.” 

The system of phrenology propounded by Gall 
and Spurzheim (in the details of which, by the 
way, I have never been a devoted believer) has not 
been honored by many distinguished supporters 
and advocates,'considering the value of its claims, 
if true. In Europe, Broussais, Combe, Vimont, 
Elliotson, and perhaps a dozen others, might be 
cited as decided champions of the system, in addi- 
tion to a considerable number of believers of the 
doctrine. In America, Professor Caldwell, as the 
first and most distinguished teacher of its doc- 
trines, stood alone for many years, until Dr. 
Buchanan, Dr. Powell, and the Messrs. Fowler, 
became its champions and popular propagators. 
During the last fifteen years, the diffusion and 
maintenance of the science in this country has 
been mainly due to the labors of these gentlemen 
and their pupils. They have done much to en- 
lighten the public mind, and deserve well of their 
country. Wherever they have carried phrenology, 
they have carried also a spirit of philanthropy, 
of liberal philosophy, and of universal reform. 

It may be asked, Have these gentlemen done 
anything to improve upon the suggestions of Gall 
and Spurzheim? Has anything been done to 
render the science of the brain more accurate and 
worthy of a place among the exact sciences ? 

It must be confessed that mere craniology has not 
advanced far beyond its condition as left by Gall 
and Spurzheim. Even theactive mind of America 
has contributed but few new observations in the 
manner of Gall, although I venture to say that, as 
practical phrenologists, our American cultivators 
of the science are unrivalled in the world. The 
skill of the Messrs. Fowler is well known at the 
East. That of Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Powell, as 
I have known it tested in the West and South, is 
far in advance of any exhibitions of phrenologi- 
cal skill of which I have any knowledge. Gall 
was never much of a practical phrenologist, and 
did not profess to judge well of degrees of devel- 
opment and shades of character. Spurzheim was 
much more practical; but I have yet to learn that 
he ever manifested as accurate a perception of 
character, temperament, and organic development, 
either by sight or touch, as I have seen displayed 
by our distinguished Western craniologists. I 
could relate several instances of their skill which 
would appear not a little marvellous. 

But perhaps all this may appear to some un- 
worthy of the name of science. Doubtless the 
data and the reasoning were not in all cases as 
clear as those of mathematics, but the results were 
equally striking, whether arrived at by a strict 
induction, or by the quick sympathies and bold 
but mysterious process of genius. 

I confess, however, I have been much more 
pleased with the efforts of Dr. Buchanan to re- 
move the uncertainties of phrenological science, 
and substitute an exact experimental basis for the 
indefinite data of cranioscopy. If his assertions 
upon this subject are correct, he has placed phre- 
nological science upon an entirely new basis. 
Gall relied upon cranial protuberances or bumps 
as the guides to the study of the brain. Buchanan 
recognises the value of that method, but claims 
that he has discovered the art of exciting the va- 
rious cerebral organs, in the natural waking state, 
without any mesmeric preparations. Since the 
promulgation of Dr. Buchanan’s discovery, there 
has been a vast amount of experimenting on the 
brain by mesmeric operators, who have departed 
widely from the simple and scientific methods of 
Dr. B., which are better adapted to the cultivation 
of science than to popular exhibition. 

That this discovery is true, I have not the 
slightest doubt, for I have witnessed hundreds, I 
might say thousands, of experiments which would 
satisfy the most stubborn skepticism. It is be- 
lieved by many who have heard Dr. Buchanan’s 
lucid exposition of the new system, that he has 
entirely removed the difficulties and obscurities 
of the old phrenological system, by converting it 
from a matter of craniological observation into a 
science of experimental demonstration ; nor can 
we easily avoid this conclusion if we admit the 





fundamental proposition of the impressibilit 
the brain. iat . — 

The profound discoveries and improvements of 
Dr. Buchanan in cerebral science have not here- 
tofore been much known, in consequence of the 
fact that he has been backward in publishing a 
full treatise of his system, and has been too ear- 
nestly engrossed in his duties as a medical profes- 
sor to attend to the propagation of his discoveries. 
This difficulty, which will ere long be removed, 
has already been partially obviated by the publi- 
cation of his Journal of Man. The twelfth num- 
ber of the second volume of this remarkable J our- 
nal has just been issued, and | have now before me 
a handsome volume of 620 pages, (volume Ist.) in 
which many of the striking facts and principles 
of the new science are developed in the clear and 
logical style of its editor. 

Buchanan’s Journal of Man has excited an in- 
tense interest in the minds of its readers, I[t cir 
culates near 3,000 copies, and never were the 
readers of any scientific magazine more ardent in 
the expression of their admiration than those 
who sustain this Journal. Many of them have 
cultivated physiology and its collateral sciences, 
until they began to feel the want of this bold and 
enlarged yet accurate system which Dr. B. pre- 
sents. This first volume of the Journal contains 
a clear and masterly exhibition of the anatomy 
of the brain and cranium—showing a number of 
imperfections and errors,.in the common concep- 
tions and opinions of phrenologists and physiolo- 
gists, on that subject—written in a plain popular 
style. After laying down a solid basis of anatomy, 
the Doctor proceeds to explain the connections 
of the hemispheres of the brain with each other, 
and with the body—presenting an original view 
-d Br subject, supported by new and striking 
acts. 

The whole subject of the impressibility of the 
human constitution, by means of which the true 
functions of the brain have been determined, and 
from which the phenomena of animal magnetism 
have arisen, is explained in a fuli and satisfactory 
manner. 

In the prospectus of the Journal it was proposed 
to take a systematic survey of man, and present a 
great amount of original investigations. The first 
vglume has amply redeemed the pledge by its 
clear and novel expositions of the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system, the true prin- 
ciples of phrenology and of animal magnetism, 
the science and art of psychometry, and a great 
number of striking facts and philosophical dis- 
coveries. 

Psychometry—a new science or art of describ- 
ing character—is one of the most interesting of 
Dr. B’s discoveries. He proves, by a great num- 
ber of satisfactory experiments, that there are 
many intelligent persons in every community who 
are sensitive to the sphere of inflaence around 
every active agent. These persons, by coming 
into contact with a medicinal substance, or simply 
holding it in the hand enveloped in paper, with- 
out knowing its name or properties, are capable of 
realizing all its peculiar medicinal influences on 
the constitution. 

‘The same individuals, by coming in contact 
with any piece of manuscript in a proper manner, 
with the mind suitably disposed, are capable of 
feeling & sympathetic influence derived from the 
writer, by means of which they are enabled to ap- 
preciate and describe correctly the talents, traits 
of character, and all other peculiarities of the 
writer from whom they feel this sympathetic im- 
pression. Strange as it may seem, the truth of 
this proposition has been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt. The demonstrations have been repeated 
by many of Dr. Buchanan’s readers and pupils, 
and have been witnessed by hundreds of intelli- 
gent persons—and I regard it as one of the most 
indubitable truths of physiological science. 

I have no doubt that many of the readers of 
this essay possess the power in an eminent degree ; 
and if they would write to Dr. Buchanan for 
copies of the second and third numbers of the first 
volume of this Journal, they would be convinced 
of the truth of his propositions by his array of 
facts, and enabled to perform similar experiments 
themselves with perfect success. 

Although the world is full of wonders, I know 
of nothing more wonderful than the demonstra- 
tion of a new and grand system of anthropology, 
which are making their appearance in Buchanan’s 
Journal of Man. There is nothing of a vague 
and indefinite character, nothing of the confused 
and mysterious aspect which we find in the records 
of mesmerism—all is plain, palpably demonstra- 
ted ; and, if we are not mistaken in the evidence 
of our senses, a new era in science will be intro- 
duced by these discoveries. The long-expected 
volume, in which Dr. B. has promised the outlines 
of his system, has been announced as nearly ready 
for the press; and if that volume contains the ma- 
terial of Dr. Buchanan’s collegiate lectures, it 
cannot fail to verify all that we have said. 

If the science, when fairly presented in print, 
does not sustain all that we have affirmed—if the 
system of Buchanan does not supersede that of 
Gall and Spurzheim, then we shall be prepared to 
surrender our claims to sagacity. Having listened 
to Dr. Buchanan’s private expositions of his sys- 
tem, and carefully compared his views of the brain 
and nervous system with those of Gall, Spurz- 
heim, Carpenter, Solly, Broussais, Bell, Magen- 
die, Caldwell, Pritchard, and others, we feel com- 
petent to speak of the value and extent of his im- 
provements. Nor do we stand alone in these 
opinions, as they are the sentiment almost unani- 
mously expressed by all who have become 
thoroughly acquainted with the system. 

Fearing to trespass farther upon your columns, 
we bring this communication abruptly to a close, 
conscious that it has scarcely given a distinct idea 
of its theme, but hoping that it may excite the 
curiosity of those who are not yet aware of the 
“good time coming” for the students of phreno- 
logical science. Mepicvs. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


The New York Courier and Enquirer has a spir- 
ited article on this subject, from which we copy 
the following paragraphs: 

“If the Americans do excite a smile, it is by 
their pretensions,” said the London Times six 
weeks ago. Very well; if Englishmen excite a 
smile, it is by their stolid impudence. The ad- 
vantage, we believe, is on our side altogether. 
Brother Jonathan assumes asuperiority which he 
understands himself, and which he is impatient to 
have the whole world understand: John Ball 
claims a superiority which he does not understand 
himself, but which, in his stupid conceit, he fan- 
cies he can impose upon the understanding of all 
mankind by the mere force of brazen assumption. 

‘Tis hardly more than a twelvemonth ago when 
John lavished all of the sourest of his wit upon 
the first Collins steamship seen in the Mersey. 
He laughed awhile, and then let her go home 
freighted with little cargoand much ridicule. But 
John, though somewhat famed for making a fool 
of himself on a very slight provocation, has done 
chuckling about that matter. At the opening of 
the Crystal Palace, Jobn fairly cudgelled his 
brains, week in and week out, for abuse of the 
American contributions. He fairly exhausted his 
wind and bottom in showing up the ‘ridiculous, 
grotesque, tawdry, clumsy, gingerbread, patch- 
work, journeyman-made, mongrel constructions 
that belong to a people who would be centaurs and 
mermen if they could, and are always rebelling 
against the trammels of unity? After John had 
pretty well let off his spleen, the time came for 
putting some of these ridiculous Yankee notions 
to the test. The ploughs, whose lightness and 
fragility made them fit for only fancy gardening, 
were set in action in the stiffest soil before an ag- 
ricultural jury, and John, when he witnessed their 
ease of draught and efficiency of execution, was 
quite amazed ; and the very next thing he did was 
to buy all he could lay hands upon, and to order 
& score or more to be shipped at New York at his 
own risk. A reaping machine, which John, in 
his bilious facetiousness, had characterized as ‘a 
cross between an Astley’s chariot, a treadmill, and 
a flying machine, was taken into a grain-field and 
put into operation. John looked on as pompous 
as King Cambyses, but a thousand times more in- 
nocent of the real science of reaping than the 
greenest Yankee bumpkin. As he sees a clean 
swarth, ten feet wide, opening before him as fast 
as a span of horses could walk, and work done by 
a single American in an hour which twenty Eng- 
lishmen, the summer before, had not done in a day, 
he gives his scull a scratch or two, sends back word 
that the thing would ‘secure to English farming 
protection against climate, and an economy of la- 
bor which must prove of incalculable advantage,’ 
and can now hardly restrain his own eagerness to 
get some of them over the water in time for the 
present harvest. A Yankee picks the crack lock 
of England in twenty-four minutes and a half; 
another brings in an American lock, with a thou- 
sand-dollar bill under it, and Englishmen of every 
breed try their hand at it for forty-five days in 
vain, even though the real keys were given them 
with which to operate. John is beginning to find 
out the meaning and the use of some of the Yan- 
kee ‘ gimcracks’ in the Exhibition, and is now 
showing a very marked inclination to drop the 
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"subject. And yeu ne ¥ nothing of the thou- 
sand other inventions, Of equal worth, we have 
chosen, for reasons best known to ourselves, to 
keep at home.” 
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THE RELATIONS OF SPAIN WITH FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 


The articles from the London Times and the 
National Intelligencer, published on our four:h 
page, throw a little light on the relations of Spain 
to England and France, as it regards Cuba. The 
Intelligencer says that “the Spanish Government 
has an express guaranty of aid from France and 
England for the protection of Cuba, if necessa- 
ry.” Protection against what—foreign invasion, 
or domestic violence, or both? The declaration 
of one of the Spanish Ministers, quoted by the 
Intelligencer, leaves us in doubt : 

“ All I can say to Senor Badia is, that, at the 
present time, the naval force of England and 
France and the state of our relations with those 
countries offer us the certain means of preserving 
the integrity of our valuable island—being able 
to assure the Congress that, while the Spanish 
Government possesses in the island of Cuba a 
brave General and great elements of internal 
strength, none can attack our territory with im- 
punity.” 

The declaration from its terms, and from the 
fact that it was made in reply to the suggestion 
by Senor Badia, of the danger of annexation by 
the United States, refers evidently to security 
against invasion, not insurrection. We have no 
reason to believe that the Governments alluded 
to have guarantied Cuba to Spain against the 
dangers of domestic revolution. The declaration 
of the Spanish Minister is not even a positive as- 
sertion that there is a guaranty against invasion. 
It may simply mean that such are the pecuniary 
relations of Spain to England and France, that 
on an intimation from the Government of the 
former, they would promptly aid it by their na- 
val forces in protecting its rights against an in- 
vader. This construction is rendered probable by 
the language of the London Times, which says 
nothing about a positive guaranty, but merely of 
an obligation, growing out of pecuniary reasons, 
to prevent the transfer of the island to another 
Power. 

No one can doubt that, should the Government 
of the United States attempt to invade and take 
possession of Cuba, Spain would have a right to 
resist, and call for aid from whatever European 
Powers might be disposed to render it ; andthere 
can be no doubt, that on such a call, England 
and France would have right to assist her. It 
would bea question of policy, for themselves to 
decide; and it is a question for our Government 
to consider, whether it be expedient, by any hos- 
tile attempt on Cuba, to provoke such a combi- 
nation against us. If there be no invasion, we 
presume there will be no French or English in- 
terference. But, if we as a nation interfere, can 
we deny to other nations the right of interfer- 
ence, or complain if their action be antagonistical 
to ours? 

But, should the Governments of England and 

France interfere, to aid Spain, not in resisting 
invasion, but in putting down a revolution, the 
question presented would be a very different one. 
They could not plead that they were aiding a 
weak ally to repel the aggressions of a formidable 
neighbor ; but they would stand in the attitude 
of aiding and abetting a tyrannical Government 
in the work of re-subjugating a portion of its citi- 
zens to the yoke of a revolting despotism. One, 
a Republic, the other, a limited Monarchy, both 
recognising the right of a People to be represent- 
ed and to exert a controlling influence in the 
Government under which they live, they both 
would incur the guilt of violating their own 
principles, by assisting in the réestablishment 
of a Government purely despotic and recklessly 
oppressive. Such conduct could be justified on 
no sound principle, could be palliated by no plea 
of political necessity. 

And yet this is what the London Times pro- 
poses, not only as the true policy of England and 
France, but also of America. 

“We hope,” it says, “that it (the Cabinet of 
Washington) may not be wholly disinclined to 
concur with other Governments in endeavoring 
to preserve the permanent union of Cuba with 
the Crown of Spain.” 


France may disgrace itself by lending its bayo- 
nets to the reéstablishment and protection of the 
civil and ecclesiastical Abomination of Rome; 
England may dishonorably connive at the usurpa- 
tions of Neapolitan Tyranny ; both may manifest 
more sympathy for the despots of Russia and 
Austria, than for the poor victims of their infer- 
nal ambition ; but they must not expect the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to concur with them 
in this policy, or to assent to any attempt to prac- 
tice it in this hemisphere. Our Government does 
not intend to invade Cuba; it understands too 
well what is due to a friendly Power, what its 
own honor and its true interest demand. Nor 
will it permit its treaty obligations to be violated, 
by armed expeditions from its shores against 
Cuba. But, in a contest between the Cuba Peo- 
ple and the Despotism that grinds them to the 
earth, it will sympathize with the former, because 
they will be struggling for principles “in which 
it lives and moves and has its being ;” it will sym- 
pathize with them, as it has done heretofore with 
the patriots of South America, and Poland, and 
Greece, and France, and Rome, and Hungary ; 
and it will insist upon fair play ; it will claim for 
a People struggling into political existence, that 
no foreign Power lift its hand against them; let 
the People and their rulers settle the controver- 
sy, Without extraneous intepference ; if Spain be 
unable to maintain her dominion over Cuba, 
without English and French bayonets, she has no 
right to dominion there ; if the Cubans are able 
to achieve their independence against all the pow- 
erof Spain, that is God’s charter for their inde- 
pendent existence, and no other nation has a 
right to say, nay. The United States would de- 
serve to lose their own nationality, could they 
degrade themselves by concurring with, or con- 
niving at,any attempt on the part of England 
and France to suppress the cause of revolution in 
Cuba, and compel it to remain in perpetual vas- 

walage to the despotism of Spain. 

We are opposed to all projects for annexing 
Cuba, with its slavery, to this country ; but we 
desire to see the Cubans independent. It would 
be another triumph over despotism — another 
member added to the great Republican family. 
The Creoles, constituting one-half the population, 
would gain priceless benefits, while the colored 
race, too, would at least be no worse off. What 
hope has it from the perpetuation of Spanish 
rule? Is it not more cruelly treated than under 
any other Government? How often has it been 
provoked to insurrections, which have as often 
been ruthlessly quelled by wholesale butchery ! 
And is it not notorious that the Captain-Generals 
of Cuba, with a single exception, have been al- 
ways patrons of the African slave trade, coining 
gold out of the infernal traffic, in utter disregard 
of solemn treaties with England ? 

Even, then, should the Creoles triumph, we re- 
peat, the colored race would at least be no worse 
off ; and there would be a chance for the meliora- 
tion of its condition. But, we must not forget, 
that in the struggle for independence, it is not 
improbable, as we showed in last week’s Era, that 
emancipation may be suddenly brought about— 
either, as the act of the Spanish authorities, with 
a view to maintain their rule, or the act of the 
Creoles themselves, with a view of securing allies 
who might otherwise be suddenly let loose against 
them. 

In view of all these considerations, the philan- 
thropists of this country and of Great Britain 
can have no ground for invoking the interference 
of their respective Governments against the revo- 
Tutionists of Cuba, but must wish them success, 
trusting tothe Almighty to control and shape 
the course of events, so that the cause of Human 
Liberty may in every contingency be the gainer. 


Forthe National Era. 
THE ARTIST'S BRIDE, 


BY JANE KAVENAUGH, 


In a temple old, that was lone and cold, 
A painter bis easel placed, ’ 

That the mellow light might make more bright 
The image that he traced. 

For a maiden rare, and wondrous fair, 
Had wed the child of Art, 

And he longed to trace, with as rare a grace, 
The beauty that won his heart. 

The chastened shade which the sunlight made, 
As from above it crept 

Through the crimson pane of the dim old fane, 
On the artist’s canvass slept. 

And mellow and rich, through each windowed niche, 
There fell in a thousand dyes, 

On shaft and “ve and architrave, 
The smile of Ausonian skies. 

His work was begun when Italia’s sun 
Its rosy light first shed, 

And by hie side sat the fair young bride, 
Till the last bright ray bad fled. 

And strangely fair, ‘neath his pencil there, 
Rose the loveliest dream of Art; 

With the Real inwrought was a glorious thought— 
The Ideal of the artist’s heart. 

Yet not a dream—though strange it seem— 
For the living paler grew ; 

And the radiant face, with its witching grace, 
From the dying its beauty drew. 

For each weary day, as it passed away, 
Left the bride more sad and lone; 

And the thought oft came, that the syren Fame 
Kept the heart she had called her own. 

And yet she smiled, and her grief beguiled 
Thongh the light dimmed in her eye, 

With the rapturous thought, that of her he wrought 
A semblance that should not. die. 

The sounding chime, that the spoiler Time 
Rung in the quaint old towers, 

He heeded not, for he had forgot 
That there were lapsing hours 

He sought him a name—a glorious name— 
To be heard when he was gone ; 

And in after time, in every clime, 
Hic memory lived on. 

For the boon was won when his work was done, 
But the tints that he had spread 

Were the life of his bride, and by his side 
Sat the still form of the dead. 


In fallen Rome—Art’s chosen home— 
Of her glory gune—a part, 

Matchless in grace, is the radiant face 
Wrought in colors of the heart. 


Genius and Taste on the work have placed 
The impress of skill sublime, 

And the deathless mind, within enshrined, 
Lives “ sanctified by time.” 


——— 


OHIO POLITICS. 


For the first time in the history of Anti-Sla- 
very politics in Ohio, we find much valued, long 
trusted friends, in whose integrity we have equal 
confidence, arrayed in opposition to each other, 
pledged to different modes of action. 

Lately, on our return home, after an examina- 
tion of the proceedings of the Democratic State 
Convention of Ohio, we came to the conclusion 
that it was in advance of the policy of the De- 
mocracy of other States, and virtually pledged 
the party of that State to an Anti-Slavery posi- 
tion, although it left every member at liberty to 
oppose any specific Anti-Slavery measure, with- 
out incurring the charge of inconsistency. Our 
views were embodied and in print before we heard 
of the action of the Free Soil party in Ohio, or 
its determination to maintain a separate organi- 
zation, and must not therefore be construed into 
an impeachment of the wisdom of its policy. The 
article was intended, in fact, simply to present to 
our readers a general view of the relative posi- 
tion of parties on the Slavery Question, without 
any suggestion as to the duties of Anti-Slavery 
voters in the premises. Since it was written, the 
Free Democratic party of Ohio has met in State 
Convention at Columbus, Ohio, issued its resolu- 
tions and nominated its candidates. We pub- 
lished an abstract of its proceedings as it ap- 
peared in the New York Tribune, just as our paper 








was going to press. The Convention, according 
to the accounts, was a large, highly respectable, 
and most enthusiastic one. No doubt seemed to 
be entertained of the duty and policy of nomi- 
nating candidates, independent of the other par- 
ties. Mr. Giddings, Mr. Root, and Mr. Lewis, 
gave this policy the weight of their infiuence and 
advocacy. 

Mr. Chase did not take part in the proceedings 
of the Convention, or coincide with its policy. 
He, with some others, considering that the Demo- 
crats had responded with some liberality to the 
demands of F ree-Soilers—refusing to endorse the 
Compromise or the Fugitive Slave Law, though 
earnestly pressed to do so, refusing to be silent 
on the subject of Slavery, or to recommend any 
Hunker for the Presidency, but reaffirming the 
resolutions of 1848, which under the changed 
circumstances have a more decided Anti-Slavery 
significance—have come to the conclusion to sup- 
port the Democratic State ticket. 

Mr. Chase believes that he can accomplish more 
for the cause of Freedom by action with the Dem- 
ocratic party, whenever it involves no sacrifice of 
his principles, than through an independent or 
third organization. 

Mr. Root does not believe that the Democratic 
party has any soundness in it, and that whatever 
Anti-Slavery opinion it may profess, will be vio- 
lated whenever ‘ordinary party considerations de- 
mand. 

Mr. Lewis thinks both the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties radically and incurably diseased, 
and that no good can be wrought by the con- 
tinuance of Anti-Slavery men with either, which 
could not be more effectually, promptly, and con- 
sistently done, independently of them. 

Mr. Giddings appears to think that they are 
not beyond reformation, as he says in his letter 
to Mr. Donaldson, that “ both parties are progress- 
ing, notwithstanding their efforts to prevent the 
progress of truth ;” he must therefore regard the 
action of a third party as temporary, necessary 
to meet a pressing exigency, calculated to exert 
& reformatory influence ou the other parties, or 
to compel concessions from them to the demands 
of Liberty. His concurrence with the proceed- 
ings of the Free Soil party at Columbus is proof 
that he does not think the time arrived when that 
organization can be dispensed with in Ohio. 

We have tried to represent fairly the opiniens 
of these distinguished supporters of the cause of 
Freedom. The conduct of Mr. Chase is clearly 
in accordance with his principles. He is con- 
sistent with himself, and, taking into considera- 
tion his circumstances, we are not prepared to 
say that he has not acted wisely. Of his integ- 
rity and honor there can be no question. The 
policy of the other gentlemen is just as consist- 
ent as his. Their measures are the logical result 
of their views of the nature. of the two old par- 
ties, and the mission of the new party. We 
concur in the opinion we have attributed to Mr. 
Giddings. The time,in our judgment, has not 
yet come for dispensing with an independent Free 
Soil organization in Ohio. It is quite possible, 
nay, we think it probable, that Mr. Chase will 
exert more influence in favor of our principles 
by the course he has taken, than if he had refused 
to meet the Democracy of Ohio on the platform 
it proposed ; but his profound sympathy with the 
Democracy, the high estimation in which he is 
held by a large portion of it, and the probability of 
his being able to exert a most beneficial influence 
in its ranks, makes his case exceptional. 

Messrs. Lewis, Root, and Giddings, with the 
large body of voters they represent, will exert 
far more influence over parties in Ohio, by main. 
taining their independent position, than by 
merging themselves in the parties to which re- 
spectively they sustain affinities. We hope, then, 
to see Mr. Lewis nobly sustained. Ohio could 
not have a better, more capable, more energetic, 
Governor, or one more entirely trustworthy, 
wherever human rights are concerned. And 
we hope that the Free Soil organization may 
this year cast such a vote as shall convince the 
-Demoeracy of Ohio that at their next Convention 
it will be sound policy, not only to announce 
wholesome, abstract truths, but to give them some 
specific applications. 


In justice to Mr. Chase, we republish in the 
Era of this week, bis able letter to the editor of 
the Toledo Republican. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Democracy of Pennsylvania, should they 
endorse the principlos put forth by the late 
Reading Convention, will cast dirt on the mem- 
ory of their much-loved deceased Governor, Fran- 
cis R. Shunk. Gov. Shunk approved the bill of 
3d of March, 1847, denying the use of the State 
jails for the detention of fugitives, and during 
his life not an objection was heard or a doubt 
raised of the wisdom of this law. The character 
of Gov. Shunk for honesty and integrity to the 
Constitution was proverbial; but since the pas- 
sage of the Compromise measures it is adjudged 
necessary to unsettle the wise legislation which 
he approved, and the Reading Convention, by 
the passage of the subjoined resolution, calumni- 
ates the memory of a dead Govornor, whose life 
exhibits the honesty of his purpose. 

“ Resolved, That the sixth section of the act of 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, passed on the 
3d of March, 1847, denying, under severe penal- 
ty, the use of our State jails for the detention of 
fugitive slaves while awaiting their trial, ought 
to be expunged from our statute-book, both be- 
cause it interposes obstacles, by means of State 
legislation, to the execution of the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, and be- 
cause it is a virtual disregard of the principles of 
the Compromise, and is calculated seriously to 
endanger the existence of the Union.” 


It may be remarked that this resolution does 
not declare the law of 1847 to be unconstitution- 
al, but it is a “virtual disregard of the principles 
of the Compromise.” ‘This is the test of Democ- 
racy, as laid down by the Reading Convention. 
Mr. Wilmot and the Pemvcracy of Bradford 
county, while repudiating the resolutions of the 
Convention, seem inclined to support its nominee 
for Governor, Col. Bigler; but notwithstanding 
their disclaimer, the election of Col. Bigler will 
be claimed as a triumph of the Compromise meas- 
ures, and a new demand will be made for the 
repeal of the law of 1847. * 


DEATH OF LOPEZ - FAILURE OF TRE CUBAN 
EXPEDITION. 


Arrivals of a late date from Havana announce 
the death of Lopez, and total failure of the Cuban 
expedition. After the separation of Col. Critten- 
den from his command, he maintained himself a 
few days against the Spaniards, defeating them in 
repeated engagements. But, receiving no aid 
from the inhabitants, his small band was at last 
broken up. Some were killed, some were taken 
prisoners, some fled to the mountains, about thir- 
ty remained with him a short time, and then left 
him. Alone, without a single friend, he was at 
last hunted down by bloodhounds. On the 29th 
he was captured, and September Ist publicly gar- 
voted. {The punishment of the garrote is de- 
scribed as placing the victim in an easy chair, 
clamping his limbs, fastening an iron band round 
his throat, which is gradually tightened by a screw 
till the neck is broken] His last words were, 
“ Adieu, dear Cuba!” 

One hundred and fifty prisoners, chiefly Amer- 
icans, are in the hands of the Government, and 
it is said they have been sentenced to the chain 
gang for ten years. General Pragay was killed 
in battle. 

It is stated that Lopez declared himself greatly 
deceived as to the aid promised from the Cubans, 
and all accounts concur in this—that the Creoles 
refused to join the invaders. 

Lopez was undoubtedly deceived, and the con- 
fidence he put in the representation of the 
sham patriots of Cuba led him unintentionally to 
deceive others. The fact that he ventured with 
four hundred men to make a descent upon an 
island, protected bya disciplined army of twenty- 
five thousand strong, and abundantly supplied 
with munitions of war, showed that he was no 
imposter, bu‘ a firm believer in his own state- 
ments, 

We are sorry fur his hala foto. Oube wav 
his country ; his life showed his devotion to it, 
and he loved it to the death. Honor to his mem- 
ory! 

The fate of the expedition, got up on the 
strength of false representations from Cuba, will 
be a warning. The dastardly Creoles are not 
worth the blood that has been wasted in their 
behalf. Let them wear the chains they have not 
the nerve to break. If they want a revolution, 
let them make it ; their conduct in relation to the 
expedition of Lopez shows that they either de- 
sired no revolution, or were too cowardly to ven- 
ture a drop of their precious blood in support or 
succor of those who had been deluded by fic- 
tions. 

The Government of Cuba will attribute the 
failure of the expedition to its own efforte, and 
point to it as an evidence of the stability of its 
rule; and the London Times, with other foreign 
journals of the same stamp, will doubtless have 
much to say of the weakness of our Government, 
and the freebooting propensities of our people, 
which would have beeu gratified but for the en- 
ergy displayed by the Cuban authorities. But 
the truth is, the few hundred invaders landed in 
Cuba were strong enough to put in jeopardy the 
feeble despotism of the island, held at bay for some 
weeks the whole force of the Government, and, 
had they received succor from this country, 
would have accomplished the revolution. Our 
Government held in its hand the destinies of 
Cuba, and had it not been true to its engage- 
ments, and able to enforce the obligations of 
neutrality, Cuba would have been lost to the 
Spanish Crown. It acted promptly and energet- 
ically. Incipient expeditions were arrested in 
this country, and all succor was prevented from 
reaching the band of Lopez. It seemed hard that 
so many deluded, unfortunate men should be left 
in the jaws of destruction, but good faith was 
to be observed towards a friendly Power, cost 
what it might. And whatever might be the feel- 
ing of a certain portion of our countrymen, the 
action of the Government has been sustained by 
Public Sentiment. 


AMERICANS IN AUSTRIA. 


“ A recent Vienna letter to the Boston Atlas 
contains an account of the way Americans are 
treated in the Austrian dominions. They have 
great trouble in getting their passports revised 
by Austrian officials—are closely watched, and in 
one or two cases have been told that there was 
room enough in America for them to travel.”— 
Washington Union. 

Austria is quite lenient compared with South 
Carolina. In the last-named empire, a Yankee is 
not only closely watched, but he is in danger of a 
coat of tar and feathers. The American People 
sympathized warmly with the Hungarians in 
their revolt against Austria—they execrated the 
cruelties of Haynau and the measures of his em- 
ployers ; in the Senate, a resolution for terminat- 
ing diplomatic relations with Austria was intro- 
duced, and her conduct denounced unsparingly, 
as base, atrocious, abominable ; the press abound- 
ed in invective against it; our most distinguished 
statesmen made it the subject of public animad- 
version ; and the Government openly announced 
its sympathy for the patriots. No one can be sur- 
prised, then, that American travellers in a coun- 
try thus arraigned and condemned, should be 
closely watched, and occasionally receive a hint 
that their room would be better than their com- 
pany. South Carolina would not be half so 
moderate. She allows no one who has denounced 
her “ domestic institutions ” to travel within her 
borders. He is promptly warned out of the 
State, or summarily punished, according to the 
code of Judge Lynch. 

We all grow very indignant at the unfriendly 
conduct of Austria, but that South Carolina 
should lynch an American citizen for opinion’s 
sake, is deemed a matter of course. 

Slavery is a worse despot than the “ Holy Alli- 
ance.” 


Beverty Tucxer.—The Southern Press an- 
nounces the decease of Beveriy Tucker, one of 
the Faculty of William and Mary College, a dis- 
tinguished Disunionist. 





BROAD PRINCIPLES. 


At a meeting of Cuban Sympathizers, lately 
held in this city, series of resolutions was 
passed “ with tremendous cheers.” 
first four of the series 4 tie ioe 

‘© Res t the People of the United States 
sympectigg uh th oppressed of all nations, whether 
found in Europe, or Asia, or Africa, or America ; 
whether groaning under the iron heel of a Hay- 
nau in Hungary, or® Radetzky in Italy, an Ou- 
dinot in Rome, or # royal imbecile in Naples; or 
in the land of Kogciusko, under the barbarous 
Russian; or under the endless and boundless ag- 
gressions and butcberies of the ‘ universal rob- 
ber,’ whether in India or Southern Africa, or in 
unhappy Ireland; apd especially do we feel pity 
for our neighbors of Cuba, whose exiles so often 
find a refuge among us, and whose groans are 
borne on every breeze to our shores. : 

“ Resolved, That we trust in an overruling 
Providence, which will overthrow at the proper time 
all these tyrannies, and establish civil and religious 


liberty throughout the world. 

« Resolved, That our nation professes to be gov- 
erned not only by the holy impulses of sympathy, but 
by law ; by the first we are taught to pity and assist 
the wretched, and by the latter to respect the legal 
rights of oihers while we maintain our own. 

“ Resolvadl, That Spain has stripped her nnhap- 
py subjectsin Cuba of every right which elevates 
man above the beast of burden, and has forfeited 
every claim to their allegisnce.” 

These ar¢ broad principles, and we are glad to 
see them so boldly and hegrtily announced by the 
Washington People. Anti-Slavery sentiment 
must be mote prevalent /in the District then we 
had supposed. Some two or three years ago an 
immense meeting in frgnt of the Patent Office, 
resolved to pull down the Eva, because it advo- 
cated these very pringiples. Now, an immense 
meeting publicly and by aevlamation proclaims 
its faith in them. “ Sympathy with the oppressed 
of all nations, whether in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America” — Trust in on overruling Providence, which 
will overthrow at the proper time all these tyrannies, 
and establish civil and religious liberty throughout the 
world”—Pity and aid to the wretched, respect for 
the legal rights of others, and no less for our own— 
No allegiance due by the unhappy subjects of a Gov- 
ernment which strips them of all their rights—Noble 
principles! Let us hope that our Washington 
friends will be faithful to them under all circum- 
stances, in all cases. 

Tho Republic undertakes to object to the reso- 
lution which asserts that our nation professes to 
be governed “not only by the holy impulses of 
sympathy, but by law.” No such thing. says that 
paper ; our Government is governed by law, not 
impulse. Well, the resolution says nothing about 
the Government. It asserts that the nation, that 
is, the American People, profess to be governed 
“not only by the holy impulses of sympathy, but 
by law ;” and we suppose even the Republic will 
not deny this. 

By the way, the Relic not only misappre- 
hends the resolution, but it gives utterance to a 
sentiment which has as little affinity with com- 
mon sense and Christianity, as anything we have 
ever seen, even in its columns. “Impulses of 
sympathy,” it says, “have nothing to do with 
our Goverfiment, or any other Government.” 
What kind of an impulse led Congress, within 
the last few years, to pass resolutions rejoicing 
over the downfall of monarchy in France, to pass 
a bill, authorizing the use of a United States ves- 
sel, to convey relief to the starving people of Ire- 
land, to pass another bill, authorizing the em- 
ployment of United States officers to take com- 
mand of the vessels sent out by Mr. Grinnell, in 
search of Sir John Franklin. What kind of im- 
pulse prompted the Government to assert its right 
to protest against the barbarities of Mexican war- 
fare, prompted the Administration of Gen. Taylor 
to send an agent to ascertain whether Hungary 
was not in a fit position to be recognised as an in- 
dependent Power, prompted Mr. Clayton, as 
Secretary of State, to avow his sympathy for the 
Hungarians, prompted Mr. Webster, as Secretary 
of State, to proclaim in behalf of the American 
People, a deep solicitude for the triumph of every 
people struggling against despotism? What 


kind of an impulse was it which led Congress to 
authorize the President to employ a Unitea 


States vessel to bring Kossuth to this country, 
should he be released? What kind of an im- 
pulse impelled the Government of the United 
States with those of England and France, to pro- 
test, a few years ago, against the atrocious mas- 
sacre of Christians in the Turkish dominions ? 
What kind of an impulse has led the English, 
French, and American Governments, to seek the 
release of the noble, but unfortunate Kossuth ? 

Time would fail, to recite all the instances 
in which the action of our own Government, and 
of others, has been stimulated and controlled by 
“impulses of sympathy.” What is it but pity 
for the suffering that lies at the foundation of all 
those magnificent charities for the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, the insane, which occupy so large 
a share of the attention of our State Govern- 
ments ? 

And yet this sublimated philosopher of the 
Republic informs us that “impulses of sympathy 
have nothing to do with our Government, or any other 
Government. Barbarous nations—savage tribes— 
may be governed more or less ‘hy impulses of sympa- 
thy, holy or otherwise ; but civilized men are govern- 
ed by laws and constitutions, exclusive of all ‘im- 
pulses, good or bad.” 

This passion for laws and constitutions amounts 
to a furor. 


We copy the 


— -——_—_ 


LETTERS OF MESSRS. GIDDINGS AND CHASE 
TO MR. DONALDSON. 


Mr. Giddings, in letter to a paper in North- 
ern Ohio, states that he did not know who Mr. 
Donaldson was, but supposed that he might be 
one of the Barnburners of New York—that he 
has no understanding or arrangement with hin— 
and that there was nothing in his letter which he 
is not prepared to stand by. Certainly not, as 
our readers will see : 

“ Jerrerson, July 31, 1851. 

“ My Dear Sir: Permit me to say that I am 
unable to decipher much of your letter, but so 
far as I understand your views and objects I ap- 
prove them. You appear anxious to bring the 
Democratic party to the support of truth and 
freedom. In this I can bid you God speed with a 
hearty good will. 

“I think Samuel Medary, of Columbus, is fa- 
vorably inclined to your views. He is, perhaps, 
the most influential Democrat of our State. Mr. 
Myers, of Toledo, has been a [State] Senator for 
some years, and is inclined to bring the Democratic 
party tothe right point. Jacob Brinkerhoof, of 
Mansfield, is another in whom you may confide. 
Hon. R. P. Spaulding, Akron; Hon. J. Cable, 
Carrolton; Henry Krum, Cherry Valley; all 
may be confided in for that purpose. : 

‘‘[ think that both parties are progressing, 
notwithstanding all their efforts to prevent the 


progress of truth. With great respect, your obe- 
dient servant, J. R, Grppines, 


“ C. H. Donaldson, Esq.” 

Mr. Giddings could not decipher much of Mr. 
Donaldson’s letter, but he understood that he 
was laboring to bring the Democratic party up 
to the right standard—and so far as this was his 
object, he approved of it. All right. 

The letter of Mr. Chase is what might be ex- 
pected of a man, desirous of acting with the Dem- 
ocratic party, but determined, at all hazards, 
to maintain strict fidelity to his anti-slavery prin- 
ciples. He is not prepared to express any opin- 
ion in relation to the next Presidential election— 
he desires the union and harmony of the Democ- 
racy, but announces, in decided language, that he 
shall act, when action becomes necessary, as his 
principles require—and we have no doubt of that. 
He wishes that the Democracy would adopt the 
principle of divorcing the Federal Government 
from Democracy—the fundamental principle of 
the Liberty Party—but this, he adds, is hardly 
to be expected. The next best thing, he thinks, 
would be cordial toleration in the party of all 
differences of opinions on the subject of slavery, 
leaving the decision of all questions respecting it 
to the People and their representatives. Doubt- 
less, this would be the next best thing, to the 
adoption of the principle just stated, but with 
Mr. Chase, we think toleration is as little to be 
expected as agreement. We see no indication on 
the part of slaveholders, or of their Hunker al- 





lies, of any spirit but that of uncompromising 














proscription of all anti-slavery opinions. Mr. 
Chase proceeds to express a kind feeling for Gen- 
eral Houston, and would like to support him if 
nominated, but his inclination would not govern 
his action. Whether he would support him or 
not would depend upon the position he and the 
Convention that had nominated him should think 
proper to take. The whole letter shows that 
Mr. Chase would like to act with the Democratic 
party, but that his resolve is fixed, to act always 
as his princtples, so often and so clearly stated 
and enforced iu his speeches, addresses, and res0- 
lutions, shall require. 

We have said this much lest the mere circum- 
stance of his having answered the letter of Mr. 
Donaldson, and expressed kind feelings towards 
Senator Houston, might lead some to misconstrue 
the language. But we must detain the reader no 
longer from the letter: 


“Cincinnati, August 2, 1851. 
“Dear Sin: On my return home, after an ab- 
sence of some six weeks, 1 found your letter of 
July 15th, for which 1 beg you to accept my 
thanks. 

“Tam not prepared to express any opinion at 
present in relation to the next Presidential elec- 
tion I can only say that, while | greatly desire 
the union and harmony of the Democracy, | shall 
act, when action becomes necessary, a8 my prin- 
ciples require. 

‘‘[ wish that Democrats in all parts of the 
Union could return to the simple platform of the 
fathers of American Democracy, and be content 
to leave slavery and the extradition of slaves to 
the several States, to be acted upon under the 
obligations of the Constitution of the United 
States, according to their own discretion ; thus 
severing the National Government from all con- 
nection with the matter, and leaving to it only 
the duty, so far as this subject_is_cancerned, of 


Northern Democrats either sanction or say noth- | 
ing about it. 

The Hunker leaders of both parties are labor- 
ing tremendously to bring the rank and file to a 
cordial support of it, so that at their National 
Conventions it may be adopted as the platform of 
both on the subject of Slavery. It is a part of 
the humbuggery of politics that newspapers at- 
tempt to attribute to either party exclusively 
the reproach or glory of it. Both are responsi- 
ble; and so far as the maintenance of it by 
Northern Whigs and Democrats is concerned, 
both are apostates or eleventh-hour men. 








For the National! Era. 


LAST WORDS. 


BY MISS PHBE CAREY. 


Close, come closer, bending over 
This, ny weary dying bed, 

Tell me, O, my mortal lover, 
Wilt thon love me truly dead? 


Now my eyes may scarce behold thee, 
Through their bitter, blinding rain, 

And my arms cannot enfold thee, 
Laying weak in helpless pain; 


Yet if faithful, I shall know it, 
Though thy lip make no replies; 
Loving truly, thou wilt show it 
In the love-light of thine eyes. 


When thou turnest from my shrouded 
Paleness, to a fairer face, 

Let my image not be crowded 
Wholly from its dear old place. 


Ah! thou answerest, to conceal it 
Would surpass all mortal art; 

I can see it, | ean feel it, 
Burning down into my heart. 


Close, come closer, and lean over 
This, my weary dying bed ; 





exclusive, in the enjoyment of persoyal freedom. 
Thies, however, is hardly to be ho 
ent. ‘The next vesv thing would cordial tol- 
eration, in Congress and out of Coc. regs. of dif- 
ferences of opinion and action on slevery among 
Democrats, leaving, in good faith, the decision 
of the questions in controversy to the people and 
their representatives, after untrammelled discus- 
sion. But toleration, perhaps, is as little to be 
expected as agreement. 

“T entertain for General Houston a very sin- 
cere regard. His kindness and courtesy towards 
me during our association in the Senate could not 
fail to win it. Should he be nominated for the 
Presidency, | should wish to support him. Wheth- 
er I should do so or not, however, would depend 
upon the position which he and the Convention 
making the nomination should think proper to 
take. 

“Should you return to the South through this 
city, | shall be happy to see you; and if you will 
remain a few days with us, I will endeavor to 
make your stay as agreeable as possible. Very 
respectfully and truly, yours, S. P. Case. 


“C. H. Donaldson, Esq.” 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

I see by the Era of this week, that the friends 
of freedom contemplate holding a Convention at 
Cleveland the coming fall, to organize for action 
in the next Presidential campaign. It surprises 
me that it has occurred to no one that the place 
where this Convention shall be held is of very 
great importance for the success of its measures. 
The two great parties that divide the country de- 
rive their strength from making the people delieve 
that they are national, and that the party of freedom 
is sectional. The party of freedom cannot act 
with any tolerable success on the politics of the 
country, unless it takes a national position, and 
shows by its spirit and measures that it compre- 
hends the best interests of the entire Union. It 
must not be a faction. It must not be sectional. 
It must ignore geographical lines. Now, the 
question will not fail to come home to the American 
people, “ What means it, that this party takes 
its position on the extreme northern boundary of 
the Union, and makes that the centre of its opera- 
tions?” Apparently, its very stand-point is one 
of antagonism towards the other section of the 
country. The Buffalo Convention made the same 
mistake, and took the aspect at least of represent- 
ing a local, not a national, party—thus subjecting 
itself to the same kind of opposition as awaited 
the Hartford or Nashville Conventions. What 
would be the influence on the success of the Whig 
or Democratic party, should it hold its Conven- 
tions uniformly—say at Mobile or Charleston, or 


on the other hand, at Detroit or Montpelier? 
Freedom is the oat{onal mterest—the interest of 


a majority of the people of Georgia, the Caroli- 
nas, and of Virginia, not less than the people 
of New York and Massachusetts. The non-slave- 
holding portion of the South ought at least to be 
invited to a place in your Convention, and 
whether they are represented or not, its place of 
meeting ought to be more central. Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Meadville, would be preferable to 
Cleveland ; and Washington, perhaps, more to be 
preferred than either. | pray you, Mr. Editor, 
to ponder this matter, and [ am persuaded that the 
more it is pondered the more will its importance 
be deeply felt. It is little influence that an anony- 
mous pen can excite. But you, sir, can speak a 
word that shall command attention. I hope it is 
not yet too late, for | am thorougly persuaded that 
the geographical position which this Convention 
shall take, as the theatre of operations, will give 
you the aspect before the people of a national party 
or a local faction. 
A Voicrt From Massacuvsetrts. 

August 30, 1851. 

We commend the suggestion of our correspond- 
ent to the friends of freedom. They are worthy 
of all consideration. It is doubtless too late now 
to change the place of meeting for the National 
Convention, but it must be remembered that that 
Convention, according to the terms of the call is- 
sued by a Freedom Convention held at Ravenna, 
(Ohio,) and agreed to on all hands, is to be simply a 
Mass Meeting of the liberal men of all parties op- 
posed to slavery, and not a delegated Convention 
of the Free Soil or Free Demoratic Party. The 
editor of the American Advertiser, (Ohio,) says: 

“Having had the honor of being one of the 
committee on resolutions, which drafted the call 
for the Convention, I say from positive personal 
knowledge, that the proposed Convention was in- 
tended to be wholly independent of party, with a 
view of rallying the friends of freedom of all par- 
ties, for mutual and friendly consultation upon 
the great question which controls, or, at least, par- 
alyzes all other questions of national policy.” 

This should be borne in mind. Of course no 
party, Free Soil, Whig, or Democratic, will be 
committed by the action of that Convention. 

The Free Democratic party, we presume, will 
hold a National Nominating Convention next 
spring or summer. As no one has any authority 
to call such a Convention, we suppose some State 
Convention will take the initiative, by issuing a 
call subject to the approveal of the F’ree Soil men 
of other States. But we trust, that, in whatsoever 
way the Nominating Convention may be called, 
the suggestion of our correspondent may be consid- 
ered. Pennsylvania is a central State, and we see 
no reason why Pittsburg, Harrisbug, or Philadel- 
phia, may not be selected as the place of meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Chase writes from Cincinnati that it is 
the intention of Cassuis M. Clay to be present 
at the Freedom Convention at Cleveland. His 
presence will add greatly to the interest of the 
meeting. 


maintaining all persons, where rial tren is 


for at pres- 








Tue Compromise aND THE Democracy.—The 
editor of the Washington Union says: 

“It is for the leaders of such Whig conser- 
vatism to show, if they can, that their maintenance 
of the Compromise is not an apostacy, and an 
eleventh-hour apostacy. It is for those of the rank 
and file of such a party who really would main- 
tain the Compromise to rally under the flag and 
guidance of that national Democracy upon whose 
principles and in whose policy that great measure 
of pacification was framed. Since the Compro- 
mise passed, more signally than ever, has it been 
made to appear that this national Democratic 
party is the only true Union party of the coun- 
try. 

This is cool. The National Democratic Party 
has yet to be organized before it can be ascertain- 
ed whether it be in favor of the Union or not. 
Now, all that can be said is, that Northern Demo- 
crats, Whigs, and Free-Soilers, and Southern 
Whigs generally, with a considerable portion of 
Southern Democrats, are all in favor of the 
Union—while a large proportion of those most 
active in the Disunion measures is made up of 
Democrats. 

Southern Whigs and Northern Democrats, 
aided by a few Southern Democrats and Northern 
Whigs, passed the Compromise measure; and, 
since its passage, the relations of parties to it have 
undergone little change. Southern Democrats 





and Northern Whigs oppose it or reluctantly ac- 
quiesce, while Southern Whigs endorse it, and 


Now I know, my mortal lover, 
Thou wilt truly love me dead! 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Light 1m Dark Piaces. From the German of the late 
Augustus Neander. New York: Lane & Scott. For sale 
by Austin Gray, 7th street, below E, Washington. 

In the chaos following the dismemberment of 
the Roman Empire and the irruption of the Bar- 
barians, the vitality of Christianity was mani- 
fested in the heroic constancy of many of ite 
professors. Affecting memorials of their doings 
and sufferings, their trials and triumphs, have 
been carefully collected by Neander, and grace- 
fully recorded in this little volume. He hopes 
the simple narrative it contains may convince 
those of their mistakes who have been accustomed 
to find in the middle ages nothing but miracles 
or monsters. 





Tue Star or tHE Wisk Men. By Richard C. French, 
B.D. Published and for sale as above 


This is a concise, learned commentary on the 
second chapter of Matthew, and few can read it 
without obtaining new ideas from it. 





Tue First Book oF Oratory. By Edward Marshall. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farn- 
ham, Pennsylvania avenue, Was ington, D.C. 

A collection of extracts, from orations, speech- 
es, poems, and dialogues, chiefly by American au- 
thors. Mr. Marshall has executed the work 
very creditably, and made a school book of na- 
tional character. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Charles D. Cleveland. Philadelphia: E. C. and J. 
Biddle. For sale as above. 

Mr. Cleveland is already favorably known by 
his Compendium of English Literature, a work 
marked by good taste, sound judgment,and health- 
ful feeling. In that work, however, he was un- 
able to present any specimens of the English 
literature of the nineteenth century, and this is 
intended to supply that deficiency. It is on the 
plan of the Compendium, supplemental to it, and 
designed for colleges and advanced classes in 
schools, as well as private reading. 

The volume (containing more than 700 pages) 
abounds in evidences of the author’s familiarity 
with the best English writers of this century, and 


with their best passages. An almost boundless 
field Derure biw, he Nas cullcvtcd enough vf ite 


products within a small compass to excite an ad- 
miration for its vast riches. He has also made 
such selections as to give a clear insight into the 
tone and style of the writers from whom he 
quotes. 

Why could not Mr. Cleveland furnish a volume 
for our schools, on the same plan, of selections 
from American literature? Our schools and col- 
leges have too little to do with our national lite- 
rature; for, let the London Quarterlies and their 
petty imitators in this country prate as they may, 
we have such a literature. 





BucHanan’s JouRNAL OF Man. 

This unique journal is enlarged and improved 
in various respects. The editor has lately re- 
moved to Louisville, and his publication is to be 
carried on both at Cincinnati and Louisville. The 
number before us contains an interesting corres- 
pondence between Miss Bremer and Dr. Buchan- 
an, showing that during her sojourn in Cincin- 
nati she had become deeply interested in the 
Doctor’s researches, and much impressed with his 
bold, original views. 





Nortu British Revisw. August, 1851. New York: 
Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

An able article appears in this number on re- 
cent books of fiction. As this Quarterly is the 
organ of Scottish Evangelism, we commend the 
article mentioned to that class of readers who 
imagine Fiction a kind of Pandora’s Box. We 
regard the novel of late days as one of our most 
efficient vehicles of truth, and we are happy to 
see the Reviewer taking a similar view. 

“ When it has been conceded,” he remarks, 
“ that works of fiction are too apt, by their fasci- 
nation, to encroach on graver hours, and to leave 
a distaste for graver studies, we have allowed all 
that can be justly alleged against clever, truth- 
ful novels, that help to unriddle the mystery of 
life.” 

The other articles of the Review are generally 
comprehensive in their scope, ingenious in style, 
and imbued with a liberal spirit. 





Harpgr’s New Montuty. September, 1851. For sale 
by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 
INO one needs now be told of the merits of 
this popular monthly. The critical notices in 
this number are very impartial and discrimina- 
tive. 





Tue KNicKERBOCKER. September, 1851. 
Samuel Hueston. 

The Knickerbocker has its usual variety of en- 
tertainment, which it is hardly worth while to look 
for in any other journal. It has a character of its 
own, and the table-talk of its editor is not to be 
beaten. 


New York: 





Tue CurisTIAN Examiner. Boston: Crosby & Nichuls. 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 
There is a good deal of searching discussion in 
this number. The titles of the articles will show 
the range of investigation. “The Christ of the 
Jews,” “ Self-Culture of Women,” “Skepticism in 
Science,” “ Reflections,” “ Ancient Money Trans- 
actions,” “Memoirs of William Wordsworth.” 





Kgep Coot, Go AHEAD, AND A Fgw oTHER Porms. By 

George W. Light. Boston: published by the authcr. . 

A very neat little collection of spirited poems, 
some of them abounding in sound practical max- 
ims, others quite imaginative. Mr. Light has 
made an admirable use of our national watch- 
words, “ Keep Cool,” “Go Ahead,” &c., using 
them as capital texts for spirit-stirring poeme- 
We approve his judgment in publishing nothing 
in this little volume not worthy of being placed 
in as permanent form. If his example were fol- 
lowed, the reading public would experience great 
relief. 





A Nationat Convention.—Anti-Slavery men 
who believe that the Constitution empowers the 
Federal Government to abolish slavery in the 
States are to hold a National Convention at Buf- 
falo on the,17th and 18th of this month, for the 
purpose of nominating candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency and other business, 





NEW MEXICAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Santa Fr, July 24, 1851, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Among the arrivals from the States 
during the last week and the present were the 
Hon. Chief Justice Baker, lon. Mr Weightman, 
Mr. J. Griener, the Buckeye author of “the 
Wagon Boy Songs,” but now Indian agent, Post. 
master Love, Rev. Mr. Smith and lady, mission- 
aries of the Baptist Board, and Colonel Sumner’s 
command. Bishop L’Amay comes by the South. 
ern route, and is now at Albuquerque, or in that 
neighborhood. He signifies his intention of 
making a rigid work of reform among the Catho- 
lic clergy and population here. He will find 
enough to do of such work, if he is disposed to 
turn his hand to it. Never was there a more 
corrupt and abominable set of men set to “lord 
it over God’s heritage” than the Catholic clergy 
of this Territory. There would seem to be no 
“depth of Satan” that they have not fathomed— 
uo sink of abominable iniquity in which they 
have not wallowed. They snuff corruption as 
“a wild ass snuffeth up the wind,” and “drink 
iniquity as the ox drinketh in water.” In poli- 
tics, they have displayed the same unscrupulous 
and unprincipled corruption that has marked 
their course in religious matters, and, to use an 
expression which an idividual once used when | 
told him a certain person had joined the church, 
“it will be a blessing to community if they can 
only be made good hypocrites.” 

Major Weightman, | am informed, does not 
intend unpacking his goods, as the election for 
Delegate to Congress comes off in September, and 
he expects confidently to be returned. At pres- 
ent, it must be confessed that the Mujor’s chance 
is altogether flattering. The candidate of the 
Independent party was foisted upon them in a 
packed meeting, as I informed you in a former 
letter ; he never had the confidence of many, even 
of his own party, and will not now be sustained 
by them. Many who favored his claims in the 
start have become dissatisfied, and fallen off from 
him ; and others who then pledged themselves to 
his support feel bound to fulfil their pledge, 
though they do it with reluctance, being now sat- 
isfied that his eleetion is out of the question. In 
this state of things, several of the more influen- 
tial members of his party have waited upon him, 
candidly stating their convictions, and respect- 
fully asking him to withdraw and give place to 
another man ; but this he obstinately refuses to 
do. It would be of little avail to put another 
man up while he persists to be the candidate, as 
it would require all the force they could muster 
to bear down the strong combination of official 
and priestly influence against which they would 
have to contend. Unless, then, some change 
should take place in the aspect of things, you may 
expect Major Weightman again at Washington 
the coming winter, as a minister once said, “with 
no preventing Providence nor high creeks.” 

The courts have not been organized as yet, but 
I suppose they will be soon. There is an urgent 
demand for it. The county courts were all sus- 
pended by order of the Governor (I suppose he 
acted under official instructions) some months 
since, and the then acting judges were notified 
that further action of theirs would be illegal and 
invalid. The consequence of this order has been 
very disastrous. In some of the counties, espe- 
cially in this and Bernalillo, the jails were full 
of prisoners, and the counties without a cent in 
their treasuries to sustain them. Many of these 
unfortunate prisoners are doubtless thus coufined 
for trivial offences, and many perhaps, could they 
have had a trial, would have been discharged 
Thus justice has been thwarted, and the coun 
ties involved in debts which they are not able to 
sustain. 

The present Administration of our Territory 
is anything but a popular one. The form of Gov- 
ernment which Congress has inflicted upon us 
makes the Governor a dictator, and our present 

incumbent is no ways indisposed to use his pow- 
er whenever it will advance the interests of his 
party. One of the most dangerous elements of 
power rests in his hands that was ever put into 
the hands of man—and that power is placed there 
by the organic law. I allude to the absolute and 
unconditional veto power. By the terms of the 
law, no act of the Legislature can become a law, 
though passed by a unanimous vote of both 
Houses, without it receives the signature of the 
Governor. This places the whole Legislative 
department, which by the genius of our Govern- 
ment should be independent of the Executive, 
entirely and absolutely under the control of the 
latter. The consequences of such an arrange- 
ment cannot but be disastrous. Add to this 
enormous element of power the facts that almost 
all the appointing power for the Territory is 
vested in the hands of the Executive, and thatal! 
the Indian agents are subject to his instruction, 
and must make all their reports to the Head De- 
partment through him, and then tell me if | am 
mistaken in saying that our Executive is clothed 
with the powers of a dictator. 

If ever there was a reckless and unscrupulous 
violation of plighted faith and promise to any 
conquered people, it has been manifested in the 
course of policy pursued by our Government 
toward this people. If ever a conquered people 
have suffered shameful outrage in their feelings 
and their rights, the New Mexicans have been 
that people. A short review of that policy may 
serve to enlighten the minds of some of your 


readers, or at least to refresh their memories. It 
may be well to state, as a preliminary remark, 
that the inhabitants of New Mexico are. deeply 
anti-slavery in their feelings. So much indeed 
do they abhor that system, that it is a question 
in the minds of many, even of the Americans here, 
whether a serious attempt to introduce that sys- 
tem would not be attended with a revolution. 
This sentiment was known to the commander of 
our forces when he made his entrance into the 
Territory, and it was no doubt in view of this, 
and to lull all apprehension on the part of this 
people, that General Kearny, on the 18th Au- 
gust, 1846, made a proclamation to the people, 
issued from this city, in which he declared as fol- 
lows: “it is the mish and intention of the United 
States to provide for New Mexico a free Govern- 
ment, with the least possible delay, similar to those 
in the United States,” &c. 

If it should be said that this was only the proc- 
lamation of a military commander, for which the 
Government was not responsible, and by which it 
was not bound, | reply, that, unfortunately for the 
honor of our Government, (as things have since 
terminated,) the proclamation of Kearny was rat- 
ified tky+he Government at Washington. In the 
instructions given to Kearny from Washington, 
dated 3d June, 1846, the Government says: 

“Should you conquer and take possession of 
New Mexico and California, you may assure the 
people of those provinces that it is the wish and 
design of the United States to provide for them « 
free Government, with the least possible delay, siz- 
ilar to that which exists in our Territories.” 

Now, it is a well-known fact that all the organ- 
ized Territories then existing in our Government 
had a free form of government. Oregon was pro- 
vided with a Territorial form of government in 
December, 1847, excluding slavery by law. The 
promise of our Government to New Mexico was, 
that “it was the wish and design” of eur Govern- 
ment to give them, “with the least possible de- 
lay,” a form of government similar to that in the 
other Territories. How was this plighted faith 
kept? For two years, New Mexico was bandied 
like a foot-ball in Congress, outraged in feeling 
by opprobrious epithets, bullied by threats, her 
Delegate rejected, and finally an organic law in- 
flicted upon her, defective in all its parts almost, 
at least as adapted to this people, and the Terri- 
tory thrown open to the introduction of slavery. 
“So much for that much.” 

Now, we might have supposed that, after this 
first act of bad faith on the part of our Govern- 
ment, she would at least try to make some amends 
by fature acts of j esleatlas she would put forth 
every laudable effort to redeem her own sullied 
honor, soothe the wounded feelings of the people, 
and draw them into the firmest concord and amity 
with the General Government. We might have 
supposed that the General Government would 
strive to avert the evil consequences of her viola- 
ted faith by at least appointing officers for this 
Territory who would do all in their power, under 
the circumstances, to fulfil the original pledges 
made. How has she fulfilled this expectation’ 
Rejecting, in her appointments, almost all who 
had any degree of sympathy with freedom or free 
institutions, she has quartered upon the Territo- 
ry a set of slaveholders, slavery sympathizers, and 
slavery indifferents, in such a manner as to exclude 
almost entirely the possibility of freedom having 
any share or voice in the official influence of the 
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itory.* Such has been, from the beginning, 

ie polley of our Government toward this Terri- 

tory —® policy which has been studiously kept 

from the view of the people by our officials—a 

es policy that they dare not reveal, and which we who 
e see it and know it dare not reveal but at the haz- 
ard of lighting the fires of revolution, and bap- 


nm? tizing the land in blood. In the name of human- 
® ity and humanity’s God, in the nam» of our coun- 
q ® iry’s honor, will the people of the United States 


permit their faith and thei honor to be thus sul- 
lied in the eyes of a civilized (if not a barbarous) 
world, by a few huckstering politicians at Wash- 
ington city ? 
At 7 cae atl faith and honor to be the price 
at which politicians are to buy up for themselves 
Presidencies, und places of honor and emolument ? 
if go, the zenith of our national glory has already 
been passed, and our sun is already drinking up 
mist from the common ocean into which so many 
stars have sunk forever. . 
July 25 —The mail from Independence arrived 
to-day, bringing in Colonel Woolley and others. 
You will see a special list of arrivals in the Ga- 
--te, and therefore | need spend vo more time 
upon them. You will be also able to glean more 
general news from the files of that paper than I 
could hope to give you in a letter. Colonel Sum- 
ner, a8 you will learn from the Gazete, has made 
quite a sensation in the military camps here. He 
has fixed the 15th of August as the time for mak- 
ing an expedition to the Navajoe country. I sup- 
pose, from what we have seen of the Colonel, there 
will be no mistake about an expedition. Indeed, 
| suppose Colonel Munro would have made his 
purposed expedition last May, but for the fact 
that he received notice that he was to be recalled, 
and knew not at what precise time. Colonel 
Munro leaves for the States ina few days. A 
soiree was given to him the other night by the 
officers of the army. Whatever may be the old 
man’s faults, he certainly has some good streaks. 
if he erred in being over-cautious at times, that 
error in a military commander I think more par- 
donable than over-rashness and precipitancy. 
John Griener is a genuine Buckeye—all over 
Whig, but Anti-Slavery withal. ] think he does 
not get a warm reception from the Governor, 
though he is reserved, and does not communicate 
much. | have no doubt but he will render a good 
account of himself. I have also formed a very 
Bd favorable opinion of Judge Watt, of Indiana. He 
is a plain, and, I think, honest man, and endowed 
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4 with a fund of good sense and good humor. I 
= cannot speak for the other Judges, as I have not 
to hecome acquainted with them. Judge Mower, of 
pe, Michigan, delivered us a very poetic oration on 
4 the 4th, in which he pronounced a glowing pane- 
gyric upon Webster, Clay, Cass, and Daniel Dick- 
a inson! =“ Par nobili fratrum.” 

a July 28—Major Winfield, Indian Agent, and 
m, Ilon. Charles Allen, Secretary of State, arrived 
pt- yesterday evening. 

t Yours, truly, W.G. K. 
4 P. S. Since I commenced this letter, I have had 


a conversation with some of H. N. Smith’s friends, 
al and I think he will in all probability be put upon 

S the track in opposition to Weightman. His 
friends bave great confidence in his personal 


“4 popularity with the People, and, aside from the 
. alliance of the priesthood, Smith would no doubt 
ld be more than a match for both Weightman and 


the Governor. As it is, should Smith be put up, 
he will give them their hands full, if they beat 
him. 





* Griener and Judge Watt are the only officials sent to 
this T:rritory, so fur as I know, who have any real, heart- 
felt sympathy with free institutions. 


FROM OUR TORONTO CORRESPONDENT. 
Seignorial tenure in Canada—Legislative proceed- 


ings—Vote of sixteen millions for the Halifax and 

Quebec railroad—Contemplated visit of the Gover- 

nor General to Boston—Farly departure of the Ad- 

miral for Jamaica from Halifax, 
Toronto, September 1, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Legislature of this Province was prorogued 
on Saturday last, the session having been pro- 
tracted to an unusual length—notwithstanding 
which quite a number of bills had to lie over till 
they meet at Quebec after the next general elec- 
tion, which must take place at least once in four 
years. 

Among these was that for defining the rights 
of seigniors and censitaires. The late period at 
which it was introduced, and the determinatoin of 
its opponents to debate against time, as was the 
case in the Senate during the last session of Con- 
gress with reference to the Harbor and River bill, 
rendering.a postponement unavoidable. 

In fact, I do not see how anyother course could 
have been pursued, in justice to the parties inter- 
ested, as it became evident, during the discussion, 
that a bill enabling the seigniors to commute their 
right, upon the payment of a sum to be agreed 
upon with the censitaires or tenants, must accom- 
pany the other; and which was introduced at the 
eleventh hour. The neglect to settle the question, 
however, will cause the election in Lower Canada 
to be attended with a degree of angry excitement 
which it would have been as well to have avoided. 

It is estimated that nine million acres of land 
are held en seignorie, and that there are sixty thou- 
sund persons interested in the question. 

I do not believe the abolition of the original 
tenure would produce any alteration in the con- 
dition of the Franco-Canadians, as they are pre- 
cisely the same inert people in the other Prov- 
inces, where they are not regarded by the laws as 
a distinct community, and where no such tenure 
exists; but the effect would be to induce enter- 
prising individuals to settle among them, which 
has hitherto been prevented, to any extent, by the 
restrictions and impositions of the seigniors. 

The two most important bills that were passed 
during the session related to the Quebec and 
Halifax railroad. One of them has for its object 
to authorize the borrowing of sixteen millions of 
dollars, to complete the Canadian portion of the 
line from the New Brunswick boundary to Mon- 
treal, under the guaranty of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, by which it is expected funds will be 
raised in England at three and a half per cent. 
Which will insure the completion of the line at 
about half what it would cost in the United States: 
And the other authorizes the Governor General 
to determine upon such road as he may deem ad- 
visable, in conjunction with the Governments of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

We would suppose that a measure of such mag- 
nitude, and which is fraught with heneficial con- 
Sequences, and the importance of which it is im- 
possible to contemplate or apprehend, would, for 
4 time, cause a suspension of party strife, and that 
all hands would have united in carrying out a 
measure which promises to be one of great public 
utility, 

But the Tory party have opposed the measure 
with a vehemence and determination worthy of a 
better cause ; who contend that the Government 
have sacrificed the interests of Upper Canada, by 
neglecting to secure the extension of the guaran- 
tee of the Imperial Government to & line from 
Montreal to Hamilton, at the head of Lake An- 
tonio; and this, they contend, is the less pardon- 
able, because New Brunswick is to have a portion 
of the loans, to be expended on the Portland and 

Halifax line, which passes through that Province, 
and which is to connect with the line from Port- 
land to Montreal. 

The fact is, the British Government took an 
enlarged and statesmanlike view of the subject, 
and propose to give Canada two lines of commu- 


nication with the Atlantic, both terminating at 
Halifax. 


a. here is something immeasurably contemptible 
in this petty jealousy ; and it is surprising that 
those who indulge in it do not see how despicable 
it makes them appear in the eyes of those who do 
hot view colonial subjects with the same micro- 
pa ny and jaundiced eyes. With the aid of the 
ritish Government, Canada has already con- 
tacted @ public debt of eighteen millions of dol- 
line besides which the former expended six mil- 
‘ons In constructing the Rideau canal. 
In addition to this, it has agreed to guaranty a 
Pretec loan of sixteen millions; and because a 
reer sum has not been obtained for an internal 
> eal wer the Canadians, camposing a population 
. nearly two millions of souls; ought to construct 
lemselves, the proffered assistance is viewed with 
‘ngratitude; and it was broadly asserted in the 
‘sembly, that the British Government meant to 
Canamee a military road at the expense of 
' : 
There is the less excuse for all this turmoil 
When it is considered that there is no immediate 
vecasion for the proposed line from Montreal to 
‘milton, as there are lines of steamers running 
almost daily from the head of Lake Ontario to 
ontreal and Quebec during the season of the 
Jeur when there is the most travelling, and by 
Yhich produce would be forwarded in preference 
4 railroad—a large portion of which, however, 
until the line to Halifax is completed, will find its 
Way to New York and Boston. . 
State eany has been chiefly in the 
‘ate of New York, to construct a line of railway 
































































































































































from Bertie, opposite Buffalo, to Brentford in this 
Province, to connect with the (treat Western 
leading from Hamilton to the river Detroit, under 
the sanction of an act of a general nature passed 
during the last session. 

This act has been repealed by a bill which was 
introduced during the last session, by Gen. Allan 
McNab, president of the latter company, who 
considers very justly that the Bertie line will di- 
vert much of the business from Hamilton, and 
whose object evidently was to destroy a rival 
line—but only a rival line so far as that city is 
concerned, and which would render the opposite 
portion of the Great Western more productive. 
His attempt, however, was defeated by the friends 
of the Bertie line, who talked all Thursday 
night—the House sitting till five o’clock on Friday 
morning—and who would have debated the ques- 
tion till the close of the session, had not the In- 
spector General withdrawn the support of the 
Government, and secured for the Bertie company 
the enjoyment of the saine rights and privileges 
they would have possessed had not the act of last 
year been repealed. 

Before I quit the subject of railroads, I would 
state that the line from Toronto to Like Huron, 
which has been for some time on the tapis, is to be 
opened on the tenth of this month. A committee 
has waited on the Governor Generol, to request 
that the Countess of Elgin would, on that occa- 
sion, turn the first sod, which was complied with, 
should her ladyship’s health permit. His lord- 
ship, I understand, will proceed to Boston, pursu- 
ant to invitation, to be present at the celebration 
which takes place there this month—doubtless 
much to the delight of the inhabitants of that 
aristocratic city. 

The coming elections are exciting much contro- 
versy in the Upper Province, and the clergy re- 
serves, the rectories, and some half a dozen other 
imaginary grievances, have already been got out 
a3 planks with which to form a platform. The 
Reformers, however, are all at loggerheads, and if 
they do not look sharp their Tory opponents will 
out-manceavre them. There is but one question 
that should occupy public attention here—! mean 
retrenchment, the expense of carrying on the 
Government alone being enormous, as will be per- 
ceived when I state that the bill of contingencies 
for the House of Assembly, during the recent 
session, amounted to seventy-six thousand dol- 
lars; and which was passed without the House 
knowing what objects it embraced. 

On Friday last a committee of the members 
from the Lower Province waited on the Mayor, to 
express their thanks for the hospitable and cour- 
teous treatment they have received, at the hands 
of the inhabitants of Toronto, during the two 
sessions in which the Legislature have met in this 
city. 

There is to be a convention of colored persons 

held here on the 19th instant, which will be at- 
tended by delegates from the neighboring State 
of New York; and a company is being formed 
among this portion of the community, for the pur- 
pose of enabling their brethren to obtain grants 
of fifty-acre lots of land. 
I observe, by accounts from Halifax, that Ad- 
miral Seymour is to proceed, on the second of this 
month, with a strong force, toJamaica. The fleet 
does not usually leave that place before the end 
of December, and then has rendezvoused at Ber- 
muda. This movement has doubtless been caused 
by the state of affairs in Cuba, and, there cin be 
little doubt, is intended that the fleet shall co- 
operate with the Spanish authorities of that 
island. 

As I shall be travelling through Canada during 
the next five or six weeks, I shall occasionally 
drop you a line descriptive of the country through 
which I may pass, and, in the mean time, conclude 
my correspondence for the present. SENEx. 


oe 


[PORTANT LETTER FROM SENATOR CHASE. 


Cincinnati, August 25, 1851. 

My Dear Sir: You ask, what is the duty of 
Free Soil Democrats in relation to our State Elec- 
tions to be held in October next? I will not un- 
dertak@ to answer that question ; for every Free 
Soil Democrat is entirely competent to determine 
for himself what duty requires of him, but I am 
quite willing to state, without reserve, what course I 
feel myself bound to take, and to submit the reasons 
which guide my action to the candid judgment of 
my fellow citizens. 

For myself, then, I say, that [ accept the plat- 
form and shall support the ticket of the Demo- 
cratic Convention held on the 6th inst. 

No one will claim, | suppose, that this platform 
is a complete exposition of all proper and needful 
applications of Democratic principles. It is, I 
think, especially to be regretted that the Conven- 
tion omitted to take distinct ground in favor of 
Land Reform, and of the practical measures ob- 
viously necessary to carry into full effect its own 
doctrines on the subject of slavery. There is 
nothing, however, in these resolutions, relating to 
State or National policy, which will not command 
the hearty concurrence of every sincere and 
earnest Democrat ; while the indispensable neces- 
sity to Democratic unity and success in Ohio, of 
consistent adhesion to the principles embodied in 
them, will afford a sufficient guarantee to the 
friends of Freedom, Reform, and Progress, that 
they will be faithfully carried out to their legiti- 
materesults. At all events, should the event unhap- 
pily prove other than is hoped, and sinister influen- 
ces hereafter prevail with any future Democratic 
Convention to set up another and lower platform, 
State or National, either by resolutions or nomi- 
nations, the responsibility of dividing the Democ- 
racy will not be upon those who adhere, in good 
faith, to the resolutions unanimosly adopted on the 
6:h, and refuse their support to platforms and can- 
didates of antagonizing principles. ' 

These resolutions distinguished by especial ap- 
probation those radical and truly Democratic 
features of the Constitution, which, it is well un- 
derstood, could not have been engrafted upon it 
without the aid of Free Soil Democrats in the 
Convention, and which enlisted in its behalf not 
my vote only, but my steady advocacy from its 
promulgation by the Convention to its adoption 
by the people. These provisions establish as fun- 
damental law the well known views of the Democ- 
racy in relation to the popular election of public 
servants; the limitation of State indebtedness, 
coupled with the prompt and honorable discharge 
of existing obligations; the equal taxation of all 
property, whether corporate or individual ; the re- 
striction of legislative power to legitimate subjects 
of general legislation ; and the repealability of all 
laws enacted, by which latter provision the sov- 
ereiguty of the people is made efficient and com- 
plete. The same sound judgment which selected 
these provisions for special approval was displayed 
in the resolution which declares that the Govern- 
ment created by the Constitution is of delegated 
powers merely, and that all powers not expressly 
delegated, and not necessary to the execution 
of delegated powers, are reserved to the people. 

No Democrat will dissent from those resolu- 
tions which administer a deserved rebuke to the 
Whig Administration now controlling the action 
of the General Government, and which reaffirm 
those Democratic doctrines in relation to the 
Tariff, the Bank of the United States, and the 
Independent Treasury, which have already become 
settled convictions of the people, not likely to be 
soon disturbed. 

On the subject of slavery, the Convention reaf- 
firmed the resolutions adopted in 1848, and again 
in 1850. The language of these resolutions is 
sufficiently explicit. They distinctly affirm the 
duty of Government to “use all power clearly 
given by the terms of the National Compact, to 
prevent the increase, to mitigate and finally crodi_ 
cate the evil” of stavery. ith equal distinct- 
ness they deny the power of the National Legisla- 
ture to ‘‘ legislate or encroach” upon the “right 
of each State to adopt and modify its own muni- 
cipal laws; to regulate its own internal affairs; 
and to hold and maintain an equal sovereignty 
with each and every other State.” 

The true import of these resolutions, obvious 
enough upon their face, has often been declared 
2 Democratic assemblagesin various parts of the 

tate. 

The Democracy of Huron and Erie countries, 
assembled in Convention at Norwalk, September 
15, 1849, announced the following propositions as 
embodied in them: 

“1. That Congress, by prompt and ample ac- 
tion, should provide for the exclusion of slavery 
from the Territories and all other places under 
exclusive National jurisdiction. 

“2. That there is no authority in the General 
Government to legislate upon the subject of slavery 
as it exists in the States. ? 

“3. That there should be no farther toleration 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

“4. That the influence of the General Govern- 
ment should be kept actively and perpetually on 
the side of Freedom, thus relieving the American 
People from all responsibility for the existence or 
continuance of slavery.” 

The Democracy of Carroll county, at a meeting 
held February 22, 1850, to ratify the nomination 
of Judge’Wood for Governor, after reciting the 
State Convention Resoiutions on slavery, proceed- 
ed as follows ; : 

“ Resolved, That we recognise as embodied in 
the resolutions an express declaration that the 
Democracy of Ohio will ‘use all constitutional 
power to prevent the increase, to mitigate and 
finally eradicate the evil’ of slavery. 

“ Resolved, That, in order to carry out said dec-' 
laration, it is the duty of the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to use all endeavors to ex- 
tend, without delay, the principles of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 to the Territories acquired by the 
United States under the late treaty with Mexico, 
aN constitutionally prevent the increase of 

“ Resolved, That to each State, in its sovereign 
capacity, belongs the exclusive right to legislate 





upon its own domestic concerns; and that with 


the institution of slavery, in the States where it 
now exists, Congress has no power to interfere; 
but that it is the duty of the Government to sep- 
arate itself from all support of slavery, and, by 
giving its influence in favor of freedom, to relieve 
the American people from all responsibility for its 
existence or continuance.” 

A Convention of the Northwestern Democracy, 
held in Lucas county, May 30, 1851, thus stated 
its views of the Resolutions of the State Conven- 
tion : 

“ Resolved, That the principles indicated by 
these Resolutions, upon which alone, in the judg- 
ment of this Convention, the question of slavery 
can be finally and permanently adjusted, are these : 
1st. Abstinence from all interference with the 
internal legislation of any State, whether upon 
the subject of slavery or any other municipal con- 
cern; and 2d. The disconnection of the General 
Government from all support of slavery, and the 
exercise of its legitimate influences upon the side 
of freedom.” 

In other counties, Democratic Convention 
have adopted Resolutions of similar import, and 
I am not aware that the correctness of these con- 
structions has been anywhere denied by any body 
of democrats in any part of the State. 

An indication, not less clear, of the sentiments 
of the Democracy of Ohio on the subject of sla- 
very, may be found in the recent re-nomination, 
unanimously and by acclamation, of Judge Wood 
for Governor, and in the adoption, without dis- 
sent, of the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That we approve of the adminis- 
tration of our Chief Execntive, his manly bear- 
ing, prudent counsels, and sound Democratic doc- 
trines; and we commend him to the People as 
worthy the position he occupies, and well de- 
serving the trust of our standard in the ensuing 
campaign.” 

No one can reasonably doubt as to the meaning 

of this Resolution, who recollects the avowal of 
Judge Wood? pending the canvass of 1850, that 
“he never doubted the constitutional power of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories,” 
coupled with the emphatic declaration that “he 
would not stop at paper prohibitions;” or the 
later but not less expliciA expressions of his In- 
angural Address. I refer especially to the follow- 
ing passages :— First, as to the extension of sla- 
very: ‘ 
“ The Democratic party ever has and ever will 
oppose either the diffusion or extension of slavery 
into any free territory of the United States by 
every legal and constitutional means, and would 
rejoice if any mode, not doing violence to others, 
could be devised to overthrow and eradicate the 
evil.” 

Second, as to its abolition in the District of 
Columbia: 

“ That Congress, having, by the Constitution, 
authority to legislate for the District of Columbia, 
‘in all cases whatsoever, may there abolish it, 
(slavery,) I entertain no doubt. Congress is, by 
the Constitution, the local Legislature of the Dis- 
trict, and all cases within the legitimate sphere of 
legislation are embraced within the terms “ in all 
cases whatsover,” as used in that instrument. 
Congress appears to me to possess the same legis- 
lative power over slavery within the ten miles 
square, that may be exercised by the Legislatures 
of the slave States over it within their respective 
jurisdictions ; and that it bas been considered in 
those States a proper subject for legislation, their 
history furnishes the clearest evidence. I have 
ever viewed the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict, not only as a matter of expediency, but of 
absolute right to the colored race. 

Third, as to the Fugitive Slave Law, which, it 
is true Governor Wood, from habitual deference 
to precedents, but in my judgment erroneously, 
regards as constitutional : 

“A law that makes ex parte evidence conclu- 
sive of the master’s right to recapture and return 
his slave; that denies a jury trial here or else- 
where; that provides for the appointment of 
swarms of petty officers to execute it ; that gives 
a double compensation to find every claim in fa- 
vor of the master ; and pays the expenses, in any 
case, from the public treasury, can never receive 
the voluntary coéperation of the people.” 

After giving this condensed and striking sum- 
mary of objections to the law, Governor Wood 
proceeds to deprecate resitance by ‘ violence,” 
declaring “the constitutional and legal remedy ” 
to be “ amendment or repeal.” 

With these evidences before them as to the 
sentiments of the Ohio Democracy in respect to 
slavery, few will, | think, doubt the correctness 
of the construction placed by the Democracy of 
Huron and Erie, of Carroll and of Northwestern 
Ohio, upon the Slavery Resolutions of 1848, re- 
affirmed in 1850, and 1851. In truth, this very 
re-affirmation with full knowledge of this con- 
struction and of the absence of all contrary con- 
struction, without qualification or modification, 
is in itself the best evidence of its correctness. 

There are Democrats, no doubt, who do not 
concur in the doctrines of these Resolutions. 
There may be many such; but I feel quite sure 
that the Resolutions express the deliberate con- 
victions of the great majority of the Democracy of 
Ohio, who, while they will steadily discountenance 
all interference by Congress with the legislation 
and administration of a sister State, will as 
ateadly insist that the constitutional power of 
the Government shall be exerted for the main- 
tenance, extension, and perpetuation of Freedom, 
and not for the maintenance, extension, and per- 
petuation of Slavery. 

It is true that the Convention adopted no dis- 
tinct resolution concerning the Fugitive Slave 
Act; but the position of the Democracy of Ohio 
in relation to that odious enactment is sufficiently 
apparent, not only from the censure passed upon 
it by the Convention in the unanimous re-nomi- 
nation of Governor Wood, and the approval of 
the counsels of his Inaugural, but from the com- 
ments of the Democratic press of Obio upon it. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1850, referring to the constitutional compact 
relating to fugitives from service, said; “Our 
own opinion is, that the Government of the United 
States has nothing to do with enforcing that 
agreement. It is a matter left entirely with the 
States. * * * We do not think that the 
General Government has any right to send its 
officers into the States to carry out what good 
faith requires the States alone to do,” and the 
Enquirer justly contended that “ this is the Dem- 
ocratic, not the Federal reading of the Constiu- 
tion. 

The Sandusky City Democratic Mirror, com- 
menting on the article of the Enquirer, observed : 
“ We agree with the Enquirer, that this is the 
Democratic and not the Federal reading of the 
Constitution. What follows, then? That the Fa- 
gitive Act is an usurpation, unconstitutioual, 
void for want of power in Congress to pass it—a 
nullity under the tenth amendment, which re- 
serves undelegated powers to the States and the 
people.” 

The Ohio Statesman, taking apparently the 
same view of the act,in answer to an interroga- 
tory of the State Journal, and in reference to a 
declaration by its editor that “he could not have 
voted for it without essential modifications,” de- 
clared emphatically, “we would not have voted 
for the law, with or without essential modifica- 
tions.” ‘ 

The Cleveland Plaindcaler characterized the 
act as one “ of infernal origin.” “ Whether consti- 
tutional or not,” it said, “ it is so manifestly in 
conflict with the spirit of the age, that it cannot 
stand.” 

The Youngstown Ohio Republican said: “The 
Democratic Press of the State are opposed to the 
law. * * * Somenf sur brethren regard it 


Looking, then, to the plain sense of the Resolu- 
tions adopted and reaffirmed by the Convention, 
and the obvious import of its action, in the light 
of the declarations of Democratic local Assem- 
blages and of the Democratic Press, and remem- 
bering that the recent Convention—to use the 
language and italics of the Washington Union on a 
reccnt occasion—“ omitted, and by omitting re- 
fused to sustain the Compromise” of the last Con- 
gress, or to recommend any candidate for the 
Presidency implicated in its support—can it be 
reasonably doubted that the platform of the Con- 
vention and of the Democracy of Ohio, as repre- 
sented by it, is substantially that upon which | 
have ever professed my readiness to stand? If 
this cannot be doubted, is it not as clearly my 
duty to accept the platform, and sustain the 
nominations—unless, indeed, it cam be shown 
that the nominations, or some of them, were “ not 
fit to be made”—as it would be to refuse both 
platform and ticket if the Convention had en- 
dorsed the Compromise or the Fugitive Slave 
Act, or had omitted to take action on the Slavery 
question, or had recommended a candidate for the 
Presidency holding or professing views opposite 
to its own? 

I am, perhaps, the more ready to respond affirm. 
atively to this question beeause I so fully concur 
with the Convention as to the importance of the 
great Stare Issue involved in the approaching 
election : namely, “shall the Government, created by 
the new Constitution, be administered by the friends or 
the opponents of its adoption?” The recent expe- 
rience of New York in the creation, by its Legis- 
lature, and without the constitutional sanction of 
the people, of an enormous debt, in the shape of 
certificates to be paid out of future Canal Reve- 
nues, should warn us of the danger of committing 
the administration of our public affairs to those 
who are opposed, in principle, to the limitations 
on legislative power which the Constitution im- 
poses. 

Most earnestly do I desire to see the Govern- 
ment of the State administered in the spirit of the 
Constitution which the people of Ohio, “ grateful 
to Almighty God for their freedom,” ‘have. estab- 
lished, “to secure its blessings and promote their 
common welfare.” In the adoption of the new 
Constitution, the noble work of Democratic pro- 
gress, which our pioneer fathers auspiciously 
commenced by the adoption of the old, has been 
visibly advanced. Further progress remains to 
be achieved ; for, though Democratic principles 
are eternal as justice, their practical application 
to the affairs of men is the constant work of suc- 
cessive generations. The new Constitution rec- 
ognises this truth; and, in the provisions which 
it contains for its own amendment, tacitly enjoins 
the duty of progress. That injunction, I trust, 
will not be disregarded. Let us hope, rather, 
that while the powers conferred by it are exer- 
cised with reference to its great objects—the free- 
dom and welfare of the people—and with strict 
regard to the limitations prescribed by it, both 
the Legislature and the people will stand ready to 
propose and adopt such amendments as reason 
and experience shall show to be necessary to se- 
cure equal rights and exact justice to all. 

Nor are my desires limited to the application of 
the principles of our Constitution to our State af- 
fairs. I wish that their spirit may animate the 
action of her Representatives, in every branch of 
the National Government. No State can be truly 
honored or exert a just influence with her sister 
States, which does not, while carefully respecting 
the principles and views of others, resolutely and 
with dignity maintain its own. The Constitution 
of Ohio declares that all men are, by nature, free 
and independent, and that all political power is 
inherent in the people. It prohibits slavery ; pro- 
vides ample guarantees for personal liberty ; and 
enjoins economy. If the Representatives of Ohio, 
whether in the Halls of Congress, or in the Cab- 
inet, or upon the Bench, or in the Diplomatic 
Corps, evince, by speech or action, a contemptu- 
ous disregard or lax indifference towards these 
fundamental declarations and provisions, the char- 
acter of the State must necessarily suffer. If, on 
the other hand, they prove themselves, on all oc- 
casions, to be animated by their spirit, the State, 
honored by the consistent adherence of her sons 
to her principles and injunctions, cannot fail to 
receive the homage of affection and respect from 
all who love liberty and revere justice. 

I have said nothing of the ticket, nor is it need- 
ful to say much. The nominees of the Convention 
are, for the most part, well known to the voters. 
Any citizen, uniformed in this respect, can easily 
satisfy himself before he votes, and should, doubt- 
less, do so; for the duty of supporting a ticket 
does not, in my judgment, involve the duty of 
voting for every nominee upon it, without refer- 
ence to character or qualifications It is only 
proper for me to say in this connection, that while 
none of the Democratic nominees have, so far as 
I am aware, made themselves conspicuous by op- 
position to the doctrines of the Convention, on 
slavery or any other subject, twoof them were 
members of the Legislature which repealed the 
Black Laws, and voted for that act of humanity 
and justice; another was electeda Judge of the 
Supreme Court by that Legislature; another was 
elected to the same high office by the last Legis- 
lature, with the concurrence and by the aid of 
Free Soil Democrats; and another still, distin- 
guished by the wisdom of his editorial counsels, 
his prudence, his integrity, and his conciliatory 
spirit, is hardly less distinguished by his condem- 
nation of the new test on the subject of slavery 
introduced into the Democratic creed by the Bal- 
timore Convention, and by his steady advocacy of 
the Jeffersonian doctrines in relation to the 
Extension of Slavery. 

[t may be said, however, that after all, the 
Democracy of Ohio will not maintain the ground 
they have taken, but will hereafter, directly or 
indirectly, under the imagined necessity of con- 
ciliating support to National nominations for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency, endorse the 
Compromises of 1850 and the Fugitive Slave 
Law. I have already indicated what my course 
must be, in that event, in a letter to a Democrat- 
ic Convention in Clinton county, and will now 
only repeat what I then said : 

“It must be remembered that this support may 
be purchased too dearly. There is a great body 
of Democrats who will never submit to subjuga- 
tion to the slave power, and their number in- 
creases continually. They will, if need be, prefer 
independent action, under a truly Democratic ban- 
ner, and upon a thoroughly Democratic platform, 
to the surrender of Democratic principles for the 
sake of mere party success.” 

In the views which I have now stated. I regret 
that I cannot expect the concurrence of all the 
devoted friends of freedom and progress with 
whom I have been accustomed to act. I am aware 
that I differ with some for whose opinions | en- 
tertain so great respect that I would cheerfully 
sacrifice to them anything short of my own clear 
convictions of personal duty, 1 must abide, also, 
the censures of those Free-Soilers who allow 
themselves to see in Democracy only a malign 
spirit, servile to all wrong, and hostile to all good, 
and look to a dissolved and reconstructed Whig 
party for the realization of their ideas of meliora- 
tion and reform. Of the other assaults, by the 
mean and malignant, who gloat on slander and 
revel in falsehood, | make no account. I have 
never noticed them, and I never shall. To the 
honest and fair-minded who differ from me, I will 
say, that I have carefully considered the existing 
aspects of political affairs with a sincere desire to 
ascertain in what way I can most effectually serve 
the great cause of equality and liberty—identi- 
cal, in my judgment, with Democracy—to which 
the best efforts of my life have been devoted. 
Hereafter, as hitherto, I shall be faithfu! to that 
cause. Time will determine whether or not my 

fo miewly oak Meantime it is not too 





eo unoonatitutional, while others consider it 
clearly constitutional, vu Lee Shoe peentetonney 
oppressive in its character, impolitic, and unwor- 
thy of this progressive age, and all manifest a 
willingness for its repeal.” 

The Holmes County Furmer, not then, it is fair 
to say, under the control of its present Editor, 
describes the law as “an outrage upon the Dec- 
laration of Independence, contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, repugnant to the 
common sympathies of mankind, and entirely 
unnecessary and uncalled for.” 


The Sandusky County Democrat declared ; “Our 
Representatives sold themselves and betrayed us, 
and that wilfully, when they enacted it;” and 
pronounced it “a law abhorrent to God, nature, 
and humanity, which therefore cannot and will 
not stand.” 

The Hillsborough Gazette said : “It is monstrous 
in every feature, and has no redeeming provision. 

* It is wholly odious, and ought not, 
and, if the North will, it cannot stand.” 

The New Lisbon Ohio Patriot characterized it 
as “a bill of abominations,” observing “that the 
monstrosity of its provisions does not consist so 
much in those portions which simply comply with 
the constitutional requirements of the act of Con- 
gress, as in the detail which gives every advantage 
on the side of bondage ;” and significantly adding 
that, “if it be wrong for the slave to struggle for 
his freedom, the American people, in the infancy 
of their existence, set an example which the fugi- 
tive finds easy to hold up in extenuatian of his 
crime.” 

The Defiance Democrat proclaimed that “hu- 
manity, social order, and the better feelings of 
our nature, demand the repeal of this blood- 
thirsty law.” 

I forbear further citations, though ample ma- 
terials lie before me, from the Mahoning Index, 
the Norwalk Experiment, the Kalida Venture, the 
Williams County Equal Rights, and other papers 
of equally unquestionable Democratic character 
and standing. Those who are acquainted with 
the reputation of the journals from which I have 
made these brief selections, and know the po- 
sition of ther editors in the ranks of the Demac- 


| racy, will not deny that their declarations express 


the convictions of the Democratic masses of the 





State. 





much to ask for judgment with candor. 
I remain, with true regard, your friend, 


8. P. Cuase. 
To Mr. C. R. Miller, 
Editor Toledo Com. Republican. 





Cuievetand Convention—The Portland (Me.) 
Inquirer says : 

“The time for this important Convention is 
close at hand, and as we shall have no Conven- 
tions to appoint delegates, we suggest that volun- 
teers be called for, who, if they desire, can re- 
ceive a letter from the State Committee. One of 
our best men has already offered to go—where are 
others? It will be a fine trip, costing little more 
than $30. The West appear wide awake with 
reference to the meeting, and we hope the East 
will meet them. 

A conference of Free Soil men in this city has 
voted its approbation of the Convention, and rec- 
ommend this method of sending delegates. We 
hope Maine will be well represented at Cleveland 
on the 24th inst.” 

Inpiana.—The full official vote for members of 
Congress in the State sums up as follows : 

Dist. Democrats. Whigs. 
1. James Lockhart 8,173 L.Q. De Bruler 7,847 





2.C.L. Dunham 8,058 R. Martin. 7,125 
3.J.L. Robinson 8,242 Johnson Watts 8,173 
4, Julian, (F.S) 4,540 S. W. Parker 5,102 
5. T. A. Hendricks 9,062 W.P.Rush 5,543 
6.W.A.Gorman 9,474 E.P. Farmer 4,693 
7. J, G. Davis 6,076 McGaughey 5,814 
8. Dan Mace 7,552 David Brice 7,294 
9. G. N. Fitch 9,356 Schuler Colfax 9.118 
10. J. W. Borden 8,436 Samuel Brenton 8,823 





Total Democrat 78,999 Total Whig 69 532 
Democratic majority 9467 ; 





Mississipr1.—A telegraphic despatch from the | 
South announces that in thirty-three counties of 


Mississippi, from which returns have been re- 
ceived, the Union ticket for the People’s Conven- 
tion has obtained a majority of eight thousand 
votes. Out of the thirty-three counties heard 
from, only one gives a Secession majority, The 
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word “Secession,” ag here used, is not to be un- 
derstood in the same sense as it is used in South 
Carolina. In Mississippi, as in A!sbama, the Se- 
Cesslonists contend, under present circumstances, 
merely for the abstract right of a State to secede 
from the Union. 





Later rrom Cairornia.—Dates to the 2d 
August from California have been received at 
New York. Business in San Francisco is look- 
ing up, and the city is nearly rebuilt. Agricul- 
ture is flourishing—crops are very heavy. The 
prospects of the miners are brightening. Indian 
hostilities have broken out in various quarters. 
The two political parties are laboring to draw 
the line of party division, and the southern half 
of the State is agitating for separation, and or- 
ganization as a distinct Territory. Governor 
McDougal has issued a mild proclamation against 
the Lynch Law Committees, recommending to 
them to lay aside their usurped powers, and sim- 
ply to codperate with the constituted authorities 
in the detection, arrest, and punishment of crime. 
It is stated that they are following his recom- 
mendation. The elections were to take place on 
the 1st. Crime is decreasing, and order is begin- 
ning to prevail. 


American Art anv Enterprise abroad, which 
& month or two since were made the topics of rici- 
cule by the London Times, are reaping their due 
reward. Mr. Riddle, in a letter from London, 
says: 

“In the report of awards made by the agricul- 
tural implement jury, the plough of Messrs. 
Prouty & Mears, of Boston, called by them ‘ plough 
No. 40, received the medal. This, when it is con- 
sidered that the ploughs from all the foreign na- 
tions were tried at the same time, is no small 
honor. The reaping machine of Mr. McCormick, 
of Chicago, received the great medal. This medal 
is awarded only where there is in any article the 
successful introduction of a new principle into 


the useful arts, and to this reaper alone, of all 
that is shown in the ruscige dopartments, is the 


honor given of having received of itselt tne gvont 
medal.” 


The New York yacht America lately chal- 
lenged all the craft of Great Britain, clippers, 
cutters, schooners, and brigs, to a match for ten 
thousand guineas, but a response was so long de- 
layed, that the London Times began to upbraid its 
countrymen with want of enterprise. At last 
Mr. R. Stevenson entered the lists, accepting 
the challenge, and fixing the stakes at $100. 

At the Ryde Regatta, on the 23d, the America, 
for the first time, tested her sailing qualities in a 
race; and, in a fair contest with eighteen of the 
fleetest of the yachts belonging to the several Eng- 
lish yacht clubs, she out-sailed them all, and won 
very easily. 

The America’s great contest with the yacht Ti- 
tania was to have come off about the 29th ult. 

Tur Hon. Levi Woopsury, one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, died at Portsmouth, N. H., 
on the 4th instant, after a long and painful illnese. 
He was born in 1790 at Francestown, N. H.; 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1809; was admitted 


to the bar in 1812; was appointed Secretary of 


State for New Hampshire in 1816, and at the 
beginning of next year a Judge of the Superior 
Court ; was elected Governor in 1822, and a Sena- 
tor of the United States in 1825; was appointed 
by General Jackson Secretary of the Navy in 
1831, and Secretary of the Treasury not long 
after ; and during the Administration of Mr. Polk 
became a Judge of the Supreme Court. 


Vermont Evection.—The Boston Atlas has re- 
turns from 186 towns, in which the vote for Gov- 
ernor as compared with last year stands : 

Vote for Governor. 


1851. 
Williams, Whig - - - - 20.051 
Redfield, Free Democrat - - 12,785 
Robinson, Old Line - - - 5,566 
Scattering - - - - - 30 
1850. 
Williams, Whig - - - - 22325 
Peck, Free Democrat - : - 15,896 
Roberts, Old Line - -~— - - 3,783 
Scattering - - - - - 27 


In the same towns the representatives elect as 
compared with those of last year, are: 


1851. 
Whigs - . - - - - 104 
Free Democrats - - - - = ee 
Old Line - - ° « i a> ‘Sg 
No choice - - H é 4 a a0 gies 
1350. 
Whigs - - - - - - 118 
Free Democrats - - - - - 54 
Old Line - - ° ° ‘ - 2 
No choice - - - - ° - 


Cassius M. Ciay.—A correspondent of the Re- 
public, writing from Frankfort, Ky., says that in all 
the counties but one in that State, the vote for 
Governor stands, Powell, (Dem.,) 54,521; Dixon, 
(Whig,) 53,702 ; Clay, 3,521. In Madison, Clay’s 
own county, Dixon received 718, Powell 513, and 
Clay 676. The vote isa strong evidence of the 
personal popularity of Mr. Clay. In an extract 
of a letter from him published in the T’vibune, he 
says: 

“My canvass is closed. I have received but a 
few thousand votes, (676 in my own county,) it is 
true, but a great end is gained. I have first 
achieved the, liberty of the press, and now the 
freedom of debate. ‘The reign of terror’ in 
Kentucky is no more; a permanent party is planted, 
that must at last make free my own native land.” 

Tuomas M. Howe, the Whig member of Con- 
gress elect from Pittsburg, is an opponent of the 
Fugitive Law. A correspondent says that short- 
ly after its passage, a public meeting was held in 
Pittsburg, which was addressed by Mr. Howe 
and other speakers—that he said the law was 
unjust in its requirements, and of doubtful con- 
stitutionality, and he pledged himself to vote for 
its repeal. The Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress was persuaded not to appear. 
was elected, running ahead of his ticket, though 


his opponent had the advantage of a nomination 


by the working men. 


Britain in Inpia.—The last India mail brings 
intelligence that the British East India Company 
has occupied a portion of Hindostan, called the 


Nizam’s territory, as security for a claim of about 
5,000,000, long due, and with regard to which 


more than usual forbearance has hitherto been 
shown. 

The English are as intent on “ annexation ” as 
wéare. The lust of territorial aggrandizement 
is characteristic of the race. 


oul ae ateeeeeas 


Reease or Kossutn.—Mr. Brown, of the Le- 


gation of the United States at Constantinople, 
writes to the Mayor of New York, August 4th, 
that Kossuth and his companions will be released 
on the ist September, (our 12th,) and proceed 
forthwith to New York in the United States 
steamship Mississippi. Of this he has received 
official information from the Turkish minister. 
The noble exile will be here probably towards the 
close pf October. 


-— 


Law vpon tHe Taste.—At a Convention of 


the Democracy of the 3d district of Albany coun- 
ty, (including the city,) called to elect delegates 
to the State Convention, Mr. Rose, a Hunker, 
introduced a resolution, reaffirming the Hunker 
resolutions of the last State Convention, and 
pledging support to the Baltimore Convention 
eandidate of 1852; but it was promptly laid on 
the table. 





Free Sort State Convention 1n Massacnu- 
seTts.—The annual State Free Soil Convention 
of Massachusetts will be held at Worcester, Sep- 
tember 16th, at 10 A M., to nominate candidates 
for the offices of Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and to transact other necessary business. 
We hope our friends will not forget the Cleve- 
land Mass Convention. 





Cornetivs Burnetr.—Our Cincinnati ex- 
changes announce the death of our old friend 
Cornelius Burnett. He died on the 7th instant, 
after an illness of thirty-six hours. Mr. Burnett 
was & native of England, but deeply attached to 
the free institutions of his adopted country. He 
was a man of the most generous impulses, sterling 


\sense, without guile, without fear; and one of the 


most active and steadfast of the friends of the 
anti-slavery cause in Cincinnati. 


Mr. Howe 











GENERAL Quitman, the Secession candidate 
for Governor in Mississippi, seeing the day going 
against his party 80 disastrously, has withdrawn 
from the canvass, and is no longer a candidate. 
So say the telegraphic wires. 


—— _ 


Tue Inpustriat Exatnition will be closed on 
the 11h of October instead of the 11th of De- 
cember, as stated in our last. 


Jno. M. Borts has been nominated for Congress 
from the Richmond District, Va. 





Tue CuesaPeake anv Onio Cana is in good 
navigable order to Cumberland, and large quanti- 
ties of coal are now arriving at Alexandria and 
Washington. 


o> 





Dr. Levi Wueaton, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished citizens of Rhode Island, lately 
died, aged nearly one hundred years. 

Civit. War in Nicaragua—The New Fork 
Triune has received advices of a revolution in 
Nicaragua, which took place on the 4th ult. 


Orxcon.—Intelligence from Oregon to the 22d 
July has been received. The Indian war is bro- 
ken up. General Gaines blames the whites. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


We call attention to the advertisement of this article 
now in our paper; and at this seagon of the year, when 
colds and conghs are so prevalent, the information it con- 
tains will not be found unwelcome. ‘The eminent names 
lent to recommend it are conclusive proofs of its value. in 
addition to these, we have been favored with the perusal of 
letters from many distinguished individuals, as well as 
hamble sufferers, who acknowledge their indebtedness to 
this valuable medicine for the recovery of their health from 
painful and dangerous diseases. It is at once safe and 
pleasant to take, and is certainly very powerful to cure. 
Those afflicted with coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, 
hoarseness, or indeed any of the various affections of the 
lungs, will do well to try the Cherry Pectoral, and will have 
lo cause to regret the experiment. 


PROCRASTINATION IS THE THIEF OF TIME. 


Delay is dangerous. Neglect that eold and cough a few 
weeks, and the hope of recovery will be lost to you forever. 
Let not any pecuniary consideration deter you from trying 
to save your life and health while there isa chance. Con- 
sumption is annnally sweeping off thousands to the tomb. 
No disease has bafiled the skill of physicians like it. No 
physician, perhaps, has ever done more for this large class 
of suffering humanity than Dr. Wistar. “ An ounce of pre 
ventive is worth a pound of cure;” therefore, before your 
lungs become ulcerated, and so diseased that no human 
mean3 can save you from an early grave, try in season, try 
at once, a medicine which has been of such infinite value to 
thousands—obtain a bottle of Dr Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, take it, get another if necessary, persevere in using 
it until you have removed the disease entirely, which if neg- 
lected will terminate your life. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 

Has until within a few years been generally considered in- 
curable, although many medical men of the highest stand- 
ing—among whom we might mention Laennee and his friend 
Bayle, both distinguished authors—admit that this much- 
dreaded disease may be cured, evea in its advanced stages, 
when the lungs are not completely disorganized. The rem- 
edy which we now offer, 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
Not only emanates from a regular physician, but has been 
well tested in all the complaints for which it is recom- 
mended. 








BEWARE OF IMPOSITION. 
Remember, the original and only genuine Wistar’s Balsam 
of Wild Cherry always bears the written signature of I. 
BUTTS on the wrapper. 


Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
how prepared and sold, Wholesale and Ketail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
CANBY & CO., Baltimore. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 

A. B. § D. SANDS, New York. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
=" OF No. 383 — Price, twelveand s half 

cents. 

1. Thomas Moore.—Chambers’s Papers for the People. 

2. Essays and Marginalia: by Hartiey Coleridge. — £2- 
aminer. 

3. a new Patent for Grinding Wheat.—Spectator. 

4. Mark’s Jewish Sermons — Jd. 

5. Thomas Carlyle.— Critic. 

6. The late D. M. Moir —Blackwood’s Magazine. 

7. Maurice Tiernay, chap. 40—42,— Dublin University 
Magazine. 

8. Lamartine on the French Restoration.— Examiner. 

9. Heavy Damages againet a Railway.—Jd. 

10, Anarchists of Italy.— Spectator. 


POETRY. 


Coeur-de-Lion’s Statue. Nearer to Thee. 
nets. The Wife’s Appeal. 


Three Son- 


SHORT ARTICLES, 
Indians and Lighthouses. Curions Superstition in Dor- 


setshire Shakspeare in Sweden. Gutta Percha and Elec- 
tricity. Shakspeare and the Mountebank. Telegraph of 
Thought. A Solitary Kingdom. 

New Books. 





W asHiIne Tox , December 27 1845. 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country,this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension,includes 8 portraitureof the humanmindin 
the utmostexpansionof thepresentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly ,at six dollars ayear, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
oO For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing: 
ton 


BUCHANAN'S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 


Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 


Siz Nos. of 32 pages each, and six of 9% euch, making 768. 
a= {il commences July, 1851. This unique original 
journal treats of all subjects relating to man— presents 

new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. he knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are itsaims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 

Vol. 1, containing nine plages (one exhibiting the new sys- 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mail for 
two dollars. June 12—Ilyi 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 


By ree HOUSE. JENKS ¢ PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS. 
March 20—lyg J. A. PARKS 


BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNS YLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z. D. Gilman’s Drug Store, 
EXHIBITION FREE. 
O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope 
rating department; and [ have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F . Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co!lection of specimone 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY 
Turkish Knvoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Kome, of Powera’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at tne Worla’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky- Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usua) 
size, and twice the size af any in this city, toge her with a 
constant and successful practice for the ingt twelve years. 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed. 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictnres in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves witb 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

Oy Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breastpins, finger 
rings, and settings furnished, if desired. 

N.S. BENNETT. 











Jan. 2. F. M. CORY. 
Eclectic EDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCIN- 
NATI, CHARTERFD IN 1845, Total number of 


matriculants from 1845 to 1851, 1,054. 

Fuculty —The seventh winter session of this College will 
commence on tbe first Monday of November, 1851, and con- 
tinue four months, The chairs of the Faculty will be ar- 
ranged as foliows : 

I. G. JONES, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. 

K. S. NEWTON, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

B. L. HILL, M. D , Professor of Obstetrics, and Dineases 
of Women and Children. < 

Z. FREEMAN, M. D., Professor of Special, Surgical and 
Pathological Anatomy. 

J. R. BUCHANAN, M D., Professor of Physiology, and 
Institutes of Medicine. ‘ 

L E. JONES, M_D., Professor of Materia Medica, and 
Therapeutics, and Medical Botany. 

J. MILTON SANDERS, M. D., LL. D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Toxicology. 

O. E. New TON, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and 
Surgical Prosecutor. 

A gratuitous poeliminary course of.Lectures will com- 
mence on the second Monday of October. At the same time 
the Demonstrator’s rooms will be opened, with every facility 
for the study of Anatomy. Anatomical material is abundant 
and cheap. Prompt attendance at the opening of the session 
is expected. 

Terms.—Tickets to a full course of Lectures (until gradu- 
ation) $100 in advance, or a well endorsed note for $125. To 
a single course of Lectures $60 in advance, or a well endors- 
ed note for $70. Matriculation ticket $5, Gradustion $15, 
Demonstrator’s ticket $5. Board costs from $2 to $2.50 per 
week. Stadents sometimes board themselves for much less. 
Students, upon their arrival in the city, will call at the office 
of Professor R. S Newton, on Seventh street, between Vine 
and Race. For farther particulars, address Dr. KR. S. New- 
ton, or JOS. R. BUCHANAN, M. D., Dean. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, August, 1851. ug. 23. 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9%. 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 


TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, 
A ene. JOHN HOOKER. 


Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R, HAWLEY. 

















, 


AZ to claims for Pensions, 


Pennsylvania; Hon, O. Cole, Wisconsin ; 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle 
Pennsylvauia; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor 4 
accounting officers generally. 





days.) fare $1 50. 





A. M. GANGEWER, © 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C; 


BountydZand, Ext 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the setélament’ of Ac. 


counts before the several Departments of the Government. 


References. — Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Hon. Ellis Lewia, 


National Era; and the 
June 5—6m 








PROSPECTUS _ 
oF 
THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. 


A WEEKLY Ne&wsPaPeER, 


DBVOTED TO AFRICAN COLONIZATION AND CIVILIZATION, 
TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


i undersigned propose to publish, in the City of 
Washington, a weekly newspaper, bearing the above 
title, and dedicated to a sound morality in Politics, 10 the 
Union of the States, to the cause of African Colonization 


and Civilization, and to all topics of a high and genersl in- 


terest to their country and mankind, They will endeavor 
to impress upon the People and Gove: nments of the United 
States and of the several Scates the importance of colo- 
nizing, in Africa, with their own consent, the free people of 
color of this country, and such as may become free They 
will communicate to the public all important information 
they may obtain in regard to the Geography, Exploration, 
Resources, Commerce, and Pupulation, of Africa ; the state 
of the Slave Trade, and the measures best adapted for its 
suppression ; and will enforce the duty of union among all 
Christian denominations in efforts to diffase the knowledge 
of our Arts, Liberty, and Christianity, among the barbarous 
people of that Continent. 

They will aim to render the journal an instructive and use- 
fil Family Newspaper, and to secure for its colomns, as the 
public favor shall enable them, contributions, literary and 
scientific, of decided merit. 

THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN Will be of the size of the 
Home Journal or National Evra, avd exceed in size the 
Intelligencer or the Union of this city; and, with but few 
advertisements, will be nearly filled with matter designed 
to be of interest to its readers. 

It will be printed with new type, on fine white paper, and, 
in mechanical execution, be equal to the best newspapers in 
the country 
* Terms.—The Christian Statesman will be two dollars a 
year, payable in advance. 

Postmasters or others, who may be pleased to act as vol- 
untary agents, will be responsible to those who may pay over 
to them subscriptions; and to the order of such agents, or 
to any who may make remittances for the Christiun States- 
man, it will be supplied on the following terms : 


Single copy for one year - $200 
Single copy for six months - - + 00 
Three copies for one year - - - - 500 
Six copies for one year - - - . 10 00 
‘Twenty copies for one year - a - 3000 
Twenty copies for six months - - - 1506 


The first number of this paper may be expected to appear 
early in August, and i is desired that those who are dispos- 
ed to further its great objects, by their patronage, should 
indicate their wishes before that time. Orders and commu- 
nications, addressed (post paid) to Gurley & Goodloe, will 
receive immediate attention. 

R R. GURLEY. 
D). R. GOODLOE, 





CoLonizaTion Kooms, 
WASHINGTON, June 11, 1851. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the American 
Colonization Society, hela on the 10th instant, the Secretary 
laid before the Committee the Prospectus of a newspaper, tu 
be called the Christian Stutesman. and to be devoted “to 
sound morality in Politics, to the Union of the States, to the 
eause of African Colonization and Civilization, and to alt 
topics of a high and general interest to their country’ — to 
be published in this city, by the Rev. R. R Gurley and D. 
R. Goodlve ; after the reading of which, it was 
Resolved, That we cordially and earnestly recommend the 
Christian Statesman to the patronage of the friends of Af- 
rican Colonization throughout the United States. 
W. McLAIN, Sec. Am. Coil Soc 
TO MERCHANTS AND BUSINESS MEN GEN- 
ERALLY. 
NHE National Era is taken by fifteen thousand subscri- 
bers, and probably has four times that number of read- 
ers. it circulates some seven thousand copies in the West- 
ern States, a larger number, we believe, than is issued from 
any political weekly in the West; four thousand copies in 
New York State, chiefly in the interior; the rest in New 
England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the South ; and it 
is taken largely by country merchants and others dealing 
with Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cincinnati. Jt is manifest that it affords »are 
advantages us an advertising medium. Only a limited 
space (say five columns) can be devoted to advertisements, 
and this secures to the advertiser greater prominence than 
in a sheet where he must take his place among hundreds of 


others. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
INSERTIONS. MONTHS. 
—S A. 





— —, 
1 2 3 . *s. 3 6 22 
One square $050 0.75 1.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 600 10.00 
Tworqguares 1.0 1.50 200 2.50 4.00 600 1100 20.00 
Three squares 150 225 300 3.75 6.00 900 16.00 30.00 
Four squares 200 300 4.00 5.00 3.00 12.00 22.00 40.00 
Five squares 250 3.75 5.00 6.00 9501450 28.00 50.00 
Six squares 300 4.50 600 7 00 12.00 16.00 31.00 60.00 
Quartercol’n 3.50 5.25 7.00 8.00 14.06 20.00 35.00 65.00 
Half column 6.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 25 0034.00 65.00 125.00 


One column — 10.00 15.00 20,00 25.00 40.00 60.00 115.00 200.00 
og~ Number of lines in a square, ten. 
The following Agents are authorized to receive advertise- 
ments and subscrip:ions for the paper: 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
WILLIAM HARNED, No 48 Beekman si., N. York. 
WILLIAM ALCORN, cor. 13th und Ogden sts., Phila, 
S. N. PIERCE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
MELROSE FARM FOR SALF, NEAR WASH- 
INGTON CITY, D.C, 
HE undersigned offers for sale his Farm, lying north of 
the city of Washington about one hour’s drive, and dis- 
tant from the railroad some two hundred rods. 


The house 
occupied by him upon it is nearly new, built of wood, paint- 
ed white, and blinds to all the windows of main part. It is 
built cottage style, with front hall 10 by 17 feet, with a fine 
portico in front. The rear hall is 10 by 16 feet including 
the stairs. Windows in main part, 15 lights, 12 by 17 inch 
es. Stoop in the rear of main part, 6 by 29 feet. Front and 
back parlors ov-r 16 feet square, with folding doors, and a 
door-window opening from back parlor upon the back stoop. 
The entire dwelling contains 13 rooms «nd 10 closeta, clothes 
presses, &c. Near the dwelling is a milk-house, about 
20 feet square. 2 stories, with a stone basement, properly ar- 
ranged with shelves, and ventilated ; cement plastering and 
brick floor; upp*r story used for various farming purposes. 
Corn-house 15 by 25 feet, with an upper floor; also a base- 
ment, built of stone, capable of holding 1000 bushels of pota 
toes. ‘There are some 50 ornamental trees, shrubs, viner, 
rose bushes, &c., by the house, with a fine summer arbor. 
Tin eaves and gutters around the entire dwelling. The barn 
is 25 by 35 feet, exclusive of shed, stable, and carriage room, 
and is in good condition for this region. 

The farm contains 190 1-2 acres of land, on the road lead- 
ing from the Capitol to Bladensburg, and north of said vil- 
lage one mile, being just six miles from the Capitol. and 
over an excellent road at all seasons of the year The farm 
is watered by three living spring brooks. Land rolling, and 
has an easterly and sonthern inclination. There is about 50 
acres of beautiful meadow land, and 40 acres of wood land. 
The wood land contains chestnut timber, of fine growth, suf- 
ficient to fence anew the farm when required. Only 55acres 
are now in crops; 150 acres can be tilled. Since the death 
of Judge Dorsey, of Maryland, (who formerly owned and oe- 
cupied it,) it has not been properly tilled; and it now ouly 
requires the attention and mapagement of a practical North- 
ern farmer, to make it one of the very finest and most profit- 
able estates in the country. A double log house, comfortably 
built, and suitable for hired help, is situated about 20 rods 
from the main dwelling, between which and the barn runs 
one of the spring brooks above named. There are three 
plaster mills and as many flouring milis within a mile and a 
half of the farm. Two of the mills are on the road between 
the farm and thecity. About 15 rods from the house there 
is an excellent spring of mineral water; and at Bladensburg 
(one mile) these is a mineral spring which in medicinal vir- 
tue rivals the celebrated fauquier white sulphur or Sara 
toga itself. The fruit trees were principally taken from the 
Flushing Garden, (Prince & Sons, Long Island, New York,) 
and are as follows, to wit: 

2000 peach trees, choicest oy and late, all bearing. 
0. 


300 apple do. 0. 
23 pear trees, choicest variety, part dwarf, and nearly all 
bearing. 


15 quince trees, very fine, and part bearing. 
50 cherry trees, embracing Black Tartarian, Mayduke, Ox 
Heart. English, &c. 
6 nectarine trees, very fine, large fruit, and all bearing. 
8 apricot do. do. do. 
20 grape vines, Georgia sweet water and Isabella. 
20 plum trees embracing the Bulmar, Golden Egg, Sugar, 
Green Gage, &c. 
1 iarge bearing black mulberry, fruit very fine. 
60 to 75 locust trees, large size, and some 500 small, ready 
to transplant. 
3-4 of an acre of strawberries, part Hovey’s seedlings, (19 
bushels sold at the city market last year.) 
A very fine, large asparagus bed. 


The land is natural to clover and timothy grass. The 
farm is now under poor culture toa Northern eye. It has 
never been ploughed over four inches in depth, on an aver- 
age; but it is all good land, easy to ree!aim, and lying as it 
does within an hour’s arive of Washington city, with a mar 
ket the best in the United States, it can be made by a little 
care and proper management a farm which in three years’ 
time will readily command $75 per acre. Any person desi 
ring to make inquiry in regard to it | would refer to Dr. 
Daniel Lee, now in charge of the agricultural department of 
the United States Patent Office, who is acquainted with the 
premises. 

If a porchaser presents himeelf before the first day of Oc- 
tober next, it can be bought for $7,000, Letters will reach 
me, directed to Washington city, I». C. 

July 3—ifeowtf DEWITT C. LAWRENCE. 





NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Brancu or W. T. Jennines & Co., New Yor 
Pennsylvunia avenue, near Sirth street, Washington. 

HE subscriber stil! continues to conduct the branch of 

the above establishment, where he has on hand a large 
assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which will 
be made up at the same prices and in the same style as New 
York. 

Also on hand, a large stock of Overcoats, Sack, Frock, 
and Dress Couts, Pants and Vests, and every article neces- 
sary for a gentleman’s wardrobe, that in every emergency 
gentlemen may be fitted with a fashionable suit without de- 
lay. Jan. 2. WALTER HOWK gy 





JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Lana 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory 

Mat 11 —v 





BOTANICO-MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO, 
HE winter course of Lectures in the medical department 
i of the Cincinnati Literary and Scientific Institute 
(formerly the Literary and Botanico-Medical College of 
Ohio) will be resumed in the College edifice, Third street, 
east of Broadway, on Monday, the 3d of November. A pre- 
liminary course on Anatomy, Physiology, and Operative 
Surgery, will be commenced on the 6th of October. There 
were twelve ludies in the spring class, and the most of there, 
and many others, are expected this winter. The subscriber 
will be assisted by some of the ablest and truest men in the 
ranks of Reform. The Coilege edifice is elegant and con- 
venient, and abundantly supplied with everything essential 
to the illustration of every department of medicine. 
Tickets to all the branches, $65. , 
Graduation fee, $20. A. CURTIS, M. D., 
Prerident of-4nstitute. and Professor of 
Aug. 21—3¢ 


Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT-—I561. 
From New York and Intermediate Places. 
HE Camden and Amboy Railroad and Philadelphia and 
‘Irenton Railroad lines leave .Walnut Street Whart, 
Philadelphia, for New York, as follows: 
Ist class. 2d class. 





At6 A. M., via Camden and Jersey City, © 

(Sundays excepted,) fare - - -- $3 $2 50 
At9 A.M, via Tacony and Jersey City, 

fare - - - - - . S 3 2 50 
7“ A. M., via Camden and South Am- 

WO? kw 8 ke. et ae 3 2 00 

At4P. M., via Camden and South Am- 4 

boy,fare - + + + = « 3 2 00 
At 5 P. M., via ‘Tacony and Jersey City, 

Gailly)fare- >.> - > * 3 260 


apt and Transportation Line from Philadelphia at 
4 P. M., vi 


a Bordentown and South Amboy, (except Sus- 
rted at low rates toand from N. York, 





ad 3 





W. H. GATZMER, Agent C. & A R.R.Co. 
May 8—3m JAS, HINKLE, Agent P. & T. R. BR. Co. 
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THEN ATIONAL ER. A. 
“CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 





Norristown, Pa., August 25, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Among your numerous able correspondents, 
none have been more welcome or profitable than 
“Senex.” He has weekly spread before your 
readers a vast amount of information in relation 
to the internal affairs of Canada, which at this 
time is a desideratum of no small importance. 

But, while this has been the general character 
of his letters, I have observed with regret that 
whenever Church questions come in his way, his 
character of Liberalist immediately forsakes him, 
and he permits his denominational feeling to get 
the mastery, and thus wrongs himself and wounds 
the sensibilities of his readers. In his last num- 
ber, dated August 9th, he has written some things 
on this topic discreditable to himself and exas- 
perating to the feelings of a majority of your sub- 
scribers. As an act of justice to the people thus 
stigmatized by “Senex,” I ask you to publish 
this communication. 

in that number, (August 9,) “Senex” seems 
very much grieved at the “ bigotry ” and “ intol- 
erance” of the members of the Free Church of 
Scotland and the Congregationalists. Now, if 
he intends to characterize opposition to Church 
and State, or Government Church patronage, a8 
“ bigotry ” and “intolerance,” (and he can mean 
nothing else,) [ venture to tell him that he has 
sent his wares to the wrong market; for where 
the Era is read by one person who believes in 
the divine right of a State religion, and who 
holds the other dogmas about “the Church,” it 
is read by thousands who hold the whole system 
he is defending in hearty abhorrence, “Senex” 
writes eloquently about the “intolerance” he 
found in a Congregational family with whom he 
tarried a short time ago, and whose hospitality 
he seems to have abused; and appears to dwell 
on religious agitators in general, and a few “cler- 
ical demagogues” in particular, with as much 
holy borror as a South Carolina planter. He 
says “they look upon every form of Church Gov- 
ernment that is not founded on the voluntary 
principle as “ heretical.” 

I rather guess, as they say down East, this is 
a pretty common kind of “ intolerance” and “ her- 
isy ” in Uncle Sam’s dominions at least. 

What business, I would ask him, has Govern- 
ment to discriminate between Churches—to en- 
dow one, and not another—to meddle in their 
temporalities even further than to protect their 
members in the right to worship, or to secure the 
title and possession to property which may be ob- 
tained only as honest men get possessions, by 
working for it ? 

About the “ Puritans,” “Free Church,” and 
Congregationalists, founding every “vagary” 
upon the Old Testament, it is simply gratuitous ; 
but if it were true, it is doubtless as good author- 
ity as tradition—the basis of many a “ vagary ” 
which prevails in the world. Your correspond- 
ent tells us very innocently, in the conclasion of 
his remarks on this head, “it is surprising 
how prone men are to fall into the very errors 
they condemn!” Now, how far he has verified 
the proverb himself, I leave an impartial public 
to decide. 

Again he says, “ those of this Province” (mean- 
ing the “ Dissenters,” of course) “ who enjoy every 
civil and religious right, would mould society to 
their views.” 

I will ask “Senex” one more question. Do 
“ Dissenters,’ or the members of unendowed 
Churches, and those belonging to no Church 
whatever, enjoy the same civil and religious rights 
under a Government which unjustly takes a por- 
tion of the public property owned by the commu- 
nity at large, and bestows it upon only a part of 
the people to constitute an odious monopoly—a 
monopoly which has filled Ireland with beggary 
and ruin, and blasted the rest of Europe with 
tears of blood ? 

The question needs no answer,,unless the ex- 
ploded doctrine is held, that public property be- 
longs to the Sovereign by divine right, to be dis- 
tributed, not according to the rules of justice, but 
by Royal Grace. 

In conclusion, I may remark that “Senex,” 
after deprecating week after week the immobility 
of the French Canadians, their opposition to all 
change and improvement, their stolid indifference 
to their true interest, their stupidity in all things, 
the moment a veligious question is mooted, the zaw 
head and bloody bones of “ stern Calvinism,” as he 
terms it, frightens him from his propriety, and 
he exclaims, “I begin to think, after all, that the 
French population of Lower Canada are the true 
Conservatives!’? Well, well; every one has his 
affinities, and sympathies also. I will not longer 
trespass on your columns, and would not have 
noticed the matter at all, but for the marked un- 
fairness of “Senex” in discussing this question 
alone, and the contrast it exhibits to the other 
subjects treated of in his letters. Cromwet. 





DowntneTown, Cuester Co, Pa., 
9th mo. 1st, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The cause of humanity now, more than ever, 
(if possible,) demands an unslumbering watchful- 
ness, on the part of Free Soil voters, to avoid en- 
couraging or in any way supporting influences 
which militate against the best interests of their 
sacred principles. And if we are at any time un- 
der the shadow of an obscuring cloud, unable to 
effect any great progress, let us at least be careful 
to avoid retrogression. 

In this State, both of the great parties are ad- 
vocates of some change in the existing tariff, to 
suit the coal and iron interests; and, although 
there may be some difference in this respect, the 
question of questions now at issue in the guberna- 
torial contest is generally known to be the en- 
dorsement or non-endorsement of the Compromise 
laws. 

Colonel Wm. Bigler, hitherto a supporter of 
the anti-kidnapping law of ’47, is now in favor 
of its repeal, and an open advocate of the odious 
Fagitive Slave Law. 

Wn. F. Johnston is an opposer of this law, and 
has refused to sign the repeal bill of the law of 
1847. This is wel) known to be the cardinal dif- 
ference between the candidates; and it is with no 
little surprise we find David Wilmot giving his 
influence in aid of the elevation of (as he admits) 
& man sustaining the very opposite principles to 
those we advocate. In a speech at Towanda he is 
reported to say: 

“ Colonel Bigler had said he was in favor of the 
Compromise laws; he (Wilmot) was opposed to 
the Compromise, and in a national canvass would 
fight him on that issue. But the present was a 
State canvass, and not a National one; and as he 
was in favor of the measures of State policy ad- 
vocated by Colonel Bigler, he did not see, in the 
present aspect of affairs, anything to prevent him 
from giving the nominee of the Democratic party 
his candid support.” 

It is not a disguised fact. that Wm. F. Johnston 
is no advocate of these Compromise measures, but, 
on the contrary, he has frequently spoken in favor 
of their amendment—particularly the Fugitive 
Slave Law, that has operated so dangerously to 
the liberties of the free colored people. And we 
are well aware that the election of Bigler will be 
a triumph of the Compromise party, in effeot, if 
not so intended, by men who pay no attention to 
the real issue before them, but go for the party on 
other grounds. 

We cannot vote with a proviso—these are not 
taken into account at the reckoning; and, I re- 
peat, are we to suffer our votes to be counted as 
among the advocates of that hateful (I can use no 
more mild term) law that is so manly advocated 
by the subservient Bigler? Particularly carefal 
should we be to avoid retrogression—and I yet 
hope Wilmot will be able to see what others find 
no difficulty to perceive as clearly as in the light 
of noon. Free Soil men beware! Bow not to 
Baai. N.L 8S. 





Wavuxesna County, Wisconsin, 
August 29, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Netional Era: 


Dear Sir: At the present moment, when the 
feelings of the North are being exorcised by the 
action of the Fugitive Slave Law, when reverend 
doctors are laboring to harmonize the principles 
of the Bible with the tenets of slavery, and 
Christianity itself, as now taught, consists in say- 
ing hallelujahs in support of the “peculiar insti- 
tution,” when to speak of a “higher law” is rank 
treason to the American Constitution, as expound- 
ed by those in high places, and is cause sufficient 
to suggest a motion for expulsion from the Senate 
of the United States, it seems high time to call the 
attention of your readers to a few thoughts from 
an author whose writings are admitted as good 
authority as any extant. 

Says-Judge Blackstone, in his Commentaries, 
volume, 1 page 321, marginal e 423, when 
speaking of slavery: “ And, indeed, it is repug- 
nant to reason and the principles of national law 
that such a state should subsist anywhere. The 
three origins of the right of slavery assigned by 
Justinian are all of them built upon false founda- 
tions. At first slavery is held to arise, “jure gen- 
tium,” from a state of captivity in war—whence 
slaves are called mancipia, quasi manu capti, (slaves 
as if taken by the hand or captives in war.) The 
Gonqueror, say the civilians, had a right to the 
life of his captive, and, having spared has a 
right to deal with him as he pleases. But it is an 
untrue position, when taken generally, that by the 
law of nature or nations a man may kill his 
He has only a right to kill him in 

cases of absolute necessity for self-de- 


fence ; and it is plain this absolute necessity did - 


iad 
rasa es ers 
~ * War is itself justifiable only on principles of 


enemy. 


self-preservation ; and, therefore, it gives no other 
right over prisoners but merely to disable them 
doing harm to us by confining their persons, 
much less can it give a right to kill, torture, 
abuse, plunder, or even to enslave an enemy when 
the war is over. Since, therefore, the right of 
making slaves by captivity depends on a supposed 
right of slaughter, that foundation failing, the 
consequence drawn from it must fail likewise. 

“ But, secondly, it is said that slavery may be- 
gin “jure civili,” (by the civil law,) when one man 
sells himself to another. This, if only meant of 
contracts to serve or work for another, is very just ; 
but when applied to strict slavery, in the sense of 
the laws of old Rome or modern Barbary, is also 
impossible. Every sale implies a price, a quid pro 
quo, at equivalent given to the seller in lieu of 
what he transfers to the buyer ; but what equiva- 
lent can be given for life and liberty, both of 
which (in absolute slavery) are held to be in the 
master’s disposal. His property, also, the very 
price he seems to receive, devolves ipso facto to his 
master the instant he becomes a slave. In this 
case, therefore, the buyer gives nothing and the 
seller receives nothing. Of what validity, then, 
can asale be which destroys the very principles 
upon which all sales are founded ? 

“ Lastly, we are told, that besides these two 
ways by which slaves “ fivut” (are made) or ac- 
quired, they may also be hereditary—“ servi nas- 
cunter,’ (born slaves;) the children of acquired 
slaves are, jure natur@, (by a law of nature,) by a 
negative kind of birthright, slaves also. But this, 
being built on the two former rights, must fall to- 
gether with them. If neither captivity nor the 
sale of one’s self can, by the Jaw of nature and 
reason, reduce the parent to slavery, much less can 
they reduce the offspring.” 

The above opinion of Sir William Blackstone 
is quoted and approved by Chancellor Kent in 
hia Commentaries, volume 2, sixth edition, page 
246. 

The law of nature mentioned in the above quo- 
tation three several times, is defined to be the will 
of God—Blackstone’s Commentaries, volume 1, 
Sas 26—and as being coeval with mankind, and 
dictated by God himself, and is, of course, supe- 
rior in obligation to any other. It is binding over 
all the globe, in all countries, and at all times. 
No human laws are of any validity if contrary to this ; 
and such of them as are valid derive all their 
force and all their authority, mediately or imme- 
diately, from this original. 

Page 27: If, then, slavery is in direct opposition 
to the law of God, and ell laws establishing 
or promoting it absolutely null and void, where is 
the obligation upon any person to odey the provis- 
ions of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, whether 
it be constitutional or whether it be unconstitu- 
tional? And by what authority, except of power 
and physical force, is it presumed to make of man 
a slave? Respectfully yours, R. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


SPAIN AND CUBA. 


[t would appear from a passage in the debate 
in the Spanish Cortes, which we quote below, 
that the Spanish Government has an express 
guarantee of aid from France and England for the 
protection of Cuba, if necessary. It appeared 
that, at the last dates from Havana, there were 
no British ships of war in that port, and only one 
French ship—a steamer. The news of recent 
events will doubtless bring thither a portion of 
the naval force of those countries. 

On the 16th of July a discussion arose in the 
Congreso or lower House of the Cortes at Mad- 
rid on a call for information “ concerning the an- 
tecedents of the last expedition of pirates com- 
manded by Don Narciso Lopez against the Island 
of Cuba,” in which Senor Badia, a deputy who has 
lived much in Cuba, after speaking of the annex- 
ation of Texas and the invasion of Mexico, the 
attempt of Lopez at Cardenas last year, and the 
threatening of another attempt this year—goes 
on thus: 

“Some persons in Europe inquire, how can 
such excesses be committed, if the opinion of cer- 
tain influential men is opposed toall these annex- 
ations? The explanation is easy. When, in 
the United States, an opinion becomes popular, 
statesmen do not govern—they are governed. ‘I 
am the Government,’ says the people, and so the 
thing comes to pass. Down to the early part of 
the present century, the Anglo-Americans, faith- 
ful to the religious sentiments and the humane 
maxims of Washington, when he retired to pri- 
vate life, acquired territory, as in the cases of 
Florida and Louisiana, by treaties, and according 
to the principles of international justice. But of 
late years, as if the law of nations were a dead 
letter, they threaten, invade, and occupy foreign 
territory, as if the world of Columbus were their 
own exclusive property. And thus it is, gentle- 
men, that I entertain a deep conviction that the 
Democracy of North America will compromise 
the peace of the world.” 

After some further remarks of the same sort, 
the Marquis of Miraflores, one of the Ministers, 
and a very accomplished statesman, replied: 

“Senor Badia has just pronounced a discourse 
which both the Congress and myself have heard 
with the greatest pleasure, The desire for inform- 
| ation expressed by the gentlemen who have sus- 
tained the proposition for inquiry cannot be more 
praiseworthy than it is, but the explanations 
asked for by Senor Badia might, perhaps, com- 
promise the Government.” 

He then speaks of the explanations given on a 
former occasion, to which he refers Senor Badia, 
and concludes with these words: 

“ All I can say to Senor Badia is, that, at the 
present time, the naval force of England and France 
and the state of our relations with those countries 
offer us the certain means of preserving the integrity 
of our valuable island, [nos offrecen medio seguro de 
conservar la integridad de nuestra preciosa An- 
tilla]J—being able to assure the Congress that, 
while the Spanish Government possesses in the 
Island of Cuba a brave General and great ele- 
ments of internal strength, none can attack our 
territory with impunity.” 

After a few words, of no importance, from O1- 
ozaga and Gonzalez Bravo, Senor Badia, at the 
request of the Marquis of Miraflores, withdrew 
his proposition for an inquiry, and the subject 
was dropped. 

The report is in E7? Heraldo, Madrid, July 17. 





MECHANISM. — NO. 14, 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 


Farming and mechanism are the two great 
pursuits of human beings. Upon them depend 
all other pursuits, both for their success and 
‘their existence. Merchants, lawyers, judges, 
statesmen, politicians, physicians, clergymen, 
artists, commodores, generals, sailors, soldiers, 
travellers, amateurs of science and art, specu- 
lators—men, women, and children, of every 
class and condition—can trace their operations, 
their success, and their living, to the labors of 
the farmer and the mechanic. The principles 
on which are founded the operations and the suc- 
cess of these great pursuits must be of some inter- 
est to all classes, and to those engaged in them of 
paramount importance. They are no more im- 
portant to the man than interesting to the child. 
To farming a wider range of science is applica- 
ble than to any other pursuit. Neither the law- 
yer, physician, clergyman, college professor, nor 
any person engaged in any other pursuit, has so 
good opportunities, or so many occasions, to be- 
come a man of sound extended practical science, 
asthe farmer. Every farmer is a geologist, chom- 
ist, and botanist, though he may not be aware that 
heis either. Healso takes many severe lessons on 
entomology. Lessons on that subject cost Penn- 
sylvania near twelve millions of dollars in one 
year through the ravages of the wheat-fly. Every 
motion of every tool, whether by the farmer or 
mechanic, is a practical experiment in natural 
philosophy. Meteorology, as exhibited in winds, 
rains, climates, elevations, and exposures, comes 
directly home to the work of the farmer, showing 
to him its importance as a subject of knowledge. 
To moral science his situation is preéminently 
favorable. 

Subjects of science coming directly to the aid 
of the mechanic, though less numerous than those 
of the farmer, still form a large circle. The re- 
mark is sometimes made, that all science resolves 
itself into chemistry and geometry. Whether 
that remark is strictly true or not, these two 
sciences are especially interesting to mechanics. 
Mechanism and practical geometry are virtually 
one and the same thing. Mechanism is the mod- 
ification of form, which is geometry put into prac- 
tice. Mechanics also have constant occasion to 
use natural philosophy in its various depart- 
ments. 

Under the wise ordinance of Heaven, the 
sciences most essential to human pursuits and hu- 
man existence are most eagerly sought for by the 
javenile mind in its unadulterated, unsophisticat- 
edstate. Every child since Adam has been a “ se//- 
instructor” in geology, chemistry, geometry, bot- 
any, entomology, and nearly the whole circle of 
natural science: so rapid their progress, and 80 
vast and substantial their acquisition in this kind 
and mode of instruction, as to render the remark 
common that we learn more during the first three 
years of life than in the same time dating. any 

od—a severe comment on schools. 

once remaaked, “If we should 

be deprived of what we learn during the first 

three years of life, we should be the most ignorant 
beings on the face of the globe.” 

Though these facts must probably take from 
the mouth of any objector the argument or claim 
that minds are not competent to a compre- 
henehen of natural science, the objection may still 
Ay iling, soling, ant opailing wigat ba remta. 
in rea ’ and spelling, might be retard- 
ed. To that objection it may be replied that, 








Ger-the present six-or eight years’ ouuree of read- 


es 


ood reader is the rarest thing in 
the corte; and under a course of writing 
lessons of about the same length, very few write a 
plain, fall, legible hand. By courses of these two 
subjects, founded on practical science, nearly eve- 
ry one would be a natural good reader and a legi- 
ble writer. Both cases can be substantiated by 
facts, fully, clearly, and triumphantly ; as can the 
same truth in relation to any and every subject of 
common-school instruction. 


Excneriment.—A lady in Pennsylvania once re- 
siento | that she should forever be grateful to 
those persons who introduced the natural sciences 
into the school of her children. Previously, she 
had given up all hopes of her youngest son ever 
learning anything. Now his progress in his va- 
rious studies is more rapid and thorough than 
that of his. elder brother, considered a good 
scholar. Changes of bad scholars into good, the 
worst into the best, from the same cause, are with- 
out number. 

The following extract from a letter from Fon. 
Edmund Barke, late Commissioner of Patents, is 
especiully interesting, from its expressing the, sen- 
timent which, by common consent from all sections 
of the countay—indeed, from other countries—is 
awarded to the series of essays on Agicultural Ge- 
ology and Mechanism by Mr. Holbrook, very 
widely circulated by the American press, and 
through the agency of foreign ministers translat- 
ed and published in the languages of their respec- 
tive countries: 

Newrort, (N. H.,) July 18, 1851. 

Dear Sir: I amindebted to you for your inter- 
esting favor of June 30ch, and for the papers ac- 
companying it. I have sent the circular to the 
New Hampshire Patriot, the leading paper in our 
State, with » short communication in relation to 
itsobjecis. No doubt it will appearin the Patriot, 
and in the Argus and Spectator of this village, and 
from these papers be copied into the other papers 
published in the State. The series of articles on 
agricultural geology will be commenced next week 
in the Argus and Spectator,and copied into the 
other papers. 

1 have observed your recent articles on “‘ Mech- 
anism,” and have been highly gratified with the 
amount of deeply interesting information which 


they contain, and the very condensed aud lucid 
manner in which they are compressed. I shall 


do all 1n my power to aid your efforts, and to in- 
duce others to lend you a helping hand. Itisa 
duty which I feel that I and others owe to God 
and to humonity. I shall point public attention 
to the value of your essays, and to the importance 
of introducing them as reading lessons in public 


schools. I am, very truly, your friend, 
Epmunp Burke. 
Josiah Holbrook, Esq. rs 


—~——- 


THE LONDON TIMES ON CUBA. 
INTERFERENCE OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 


The London Times of the 16th ult. received 
by the Atlantic, contains an editorial on the Cu- 
ban question, which will attract universal atten- 
tion, from the fact that it is stated that England, 
in common with France and the other allies of 
Spain, is bound to make an early and efficient 
stand against the United States dispossessing the 
Spanish Crown of the Island of Cuba. The fol- 
lowing is the editorial referred to : 


“ We have reason to believe that accounts have 
been received from the consular agents of the 
principal European Powers in Cuba, which have 
excited some apprehensions, and have led to com- 
munications between the allies of the Queen of 
Spain. 

“ The Island of Cuba differs essentially from all 
other European settlements or possessions in the 
West Indies, by the fact that it contains a numer- 
ous native population of Spanish descent, but 
far more closely connected with the insular and 
American interests of the country they inhabit 
than with the traditions and administration of 
Spain. The Havaneros are, in fact, a people of 
American Spaniards, having a strongly marked 
character of their own—imbued to a certain ex- 
tent with the republican principles current on 
the neighboring continent—connected by the clo- 
sest commercial ties with the traders of the Uni- 
ted States—identified with the Southern States 
by the existence of Slavery—and prone to view 
with increasing suspicion and repugnance the co- 
lonial administration of the once famous Council 
of the Indies, now commonly represented at Ha- 
vana by the last needy soldier sent out to make 
his fortune, by favor of a revolution at Madrid. 
Thus far the tie of their allegiance to the throne 
of Isabella hangs lightly enough upon them, and 
the cry which may be raised with effect in Cuba 
is not so much that of annexation as of independ- 
ence. But,asin the case of Texas, such inde- 
pendence would be the infallible prelude to an- 
nexation, and in ceasing to be Spanish, the island 
becomes American. On the other hand, the 
planters of Cuba are still indebted to Spain for 
the existence and maintenance of a well-appoint- 
ed and efficient army, which is absolutely re- 
quired at all times to keep the black population 
in subjection to masters, and to protect life and 
property throughout the island from the periodi- 
cal horrors of negro rebellion. A country in 
which the slave trade has been carried on to an 
enormous extent till within a very recent period, 
stands in this respect in a different condition 
from the Southern States of America, where the 
whole slave population is born in servitude, and 
is comparatively tame. This state of things ren- 
ders the occurrence of disturbances in Cuba a 
matter of most critical importance; for, if strife 
arises between the Government and its white 
subjects in the island, the blacks can hardly fail 
to take advantage of whatever weakens the domi- 
nant race, and may require no extraordinary en- 
couragement from their liberated countrymen in 
the adjacent islands, to give a most formidable 
character to such a conflict. 

“ Even if it be supposed that theauthors ofthe 
present rising have no definite or immediate ob- 
ject but to sever the connection of the island 
from Spain—which may justly be charged with 
many and grave faults in the government of such 
a dependency—it is not the less certain that, if 
ever the Spanish dominion in Cuba be termina- 
ted, the social condition of the island will depend 
on the condition to which the black population 
may be reduced, and its political incorporation 
would become an object of intense desire to a 
large portion of the American People. The loose 
and abortive expeditions made within the last 
few years, disavowed, but feebly repressed hy the 
Federal Government, are indications of the di- 
rection easi'y to be given in the United States to 
the territorial ambition which has already ab- 
sorbed Texas and invaded Mexico; and the oc- 
currence of such an event as a Cuban struggle 
for independence would become the war-cry of a 
party in the United States. If we are to witness 
the return of the Democratic party to power, as 
is not improbable at the next Presidential elec- 
tion, it is easy to foresee to what purpose such a 
cry may be turned ; for, although we acquit the 
present Cabinet of Washington of designs incon- 
sistent with its public engagements to friendly 
Powers, it is not the less certain that the annex- 
ation of Cuba has long been favorably entertained 
and perseveringly watched by a large and aspir- 
ing class of American politicians. 

“It is evident that such a change in the condi- 
tion of that island would powerfully affect the 
commercial and maritime interests of several 
other States, and that it could only be effected by 
a violation of all the rights of Spain. It would 
identify the colony in which slave labor is car- 
Tie@ to its ntmost extent with the slave markets 
and slave-owners of the Southern, States of the 
Union; and it would assign to the rising naval 
power of the United States the most important 
military station in the West India seas. Once 
in possession of Cuba, as the principal seat of its 
power in that ocean, the Government of the Uni- 
ted States would encounter comparatively few 
obstacles in the acquisition of other islands, such 
as Porto Rico and St. Domingo, until we our- 
selves might be compelled to defend, under the 
most adverse circumstances, possessions which 
have belonged for a couple of centuries to the 
British crown, and in which for the first time a 
negro population has been raised to the level of a 
free peasantry. It will never, we trust, be in 
the power of any conqueror to restore in those 
islands the oppression and inhumanity of a slave- 
holding or slave-importing Government, which 
we have swept, at immense sacrifices, from the 
British soil. But it cannot be denied that the 
extension of the United States Government to 
any portion of the West Indies is identified with 
the maintenance of slavery and the extension of 
slaveholding interests, and that slavery and free- 
dom can hardly subsist permanently in adjacent 
territories, side by side. 

«“ To this it may be added that, in common with 
France and the other allies of Spain, we are in- 
‘terested in preventing any occurrence which may 
contract her pecuniary resou and lessen her 
available strength. Cuba and the Philippines 
are the last remains of her magnificent colonial 
empire. They are both of them highly produc. 
tive dependencies—they both deserve an abler 
and more disinterested administration. But the 
transfer of these islands to any other maritime 
Power would only augment the weakness of one 
State, by rendering the aggressions of another 
more successful. Against any such projects the 
Government of this country, in conjunction with 
that of France and of Spain herself, is bound to 
make an early and effectual stand, and from the 
wisdom which the Cabinet of Washington has 
sometimes evinced in avoiding the blind and per- 
ilous impulsé of a popular feeling for annexat on, 
we hope that it may not be wholly disinclined to 
— with ae Governments in endeavor 

preserve the permanent union of C 
the Crown of Spain,” sateen 
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From the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES -IN- 
TELLIGENT VIEWS. 


After an absence of nearly a year, the treasurer 
of the society, Geo. W. Alexander, and his com- 
panion, John Chandler, one of its honorary cor- 
responding members, with their wives, returned 
to this country from their tour of inspection in 
the British and Foreign West India colonies, in 
good health, and possessed of large materials, the 
result of observation and inquiry, for forming an 
accurate judgment of their present state and their 
future prospects. In a series of papers published 
in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, in the months of 
February, March, and April, Messrs. Alexander 
and Chandler have given a condensed report of 
their visit to the British West Indies in 1850, to- 
gether with notices of the French and Danish 
colonies which were comprehended in their tour. 
The Committee invite attention to these valuable 
and important papers, but more particularly to 
their concluding remarks, which contain a sum- 
mary of the opinions they were led to form, and 
to the important suggestions which they give for 
advancing the prosperity and consolidating the 
interests of the emancipated colonies. 

“ At present, we find the free laborers of the 
British West Indies in a state of comfort that 
might compare favorably with the working classes 
of our own country. Judging from the great 
number of young people whom we saw in almost 
every part of our travels, and from the easy cir- 
cumstances of the peasantry in general, we may 
safely conclude that there is no longer a decrease 
of population in our colonies, and that, in some of 
them, the increase must be considerable. The 
people do not everywhere inhabit houses suffi- 
ciently good or commodious, but a large proportion 
of the dwellings they occupy are their own; and 
there are few, indeed, that are not much superior 
to the wretched slave-cabins of former days. They 
have an abundance of nutritious food, and their 
appearance almost universally denotes health, 
strength, and the enjoyment of a large amount of 
happiness. They have the port of free men, and 
contrast, in this respect, very favorably with the 
serfs of the Danish colonies. 

“That the emancipated slaves are not the in- 
dolent beings that ignorant, prejudiced, or inter- 
ested persons ane wont to affirm, is proved by the 
large amount of produce they raise for exporta- 
tion, in addition to that which they cultivate for 
their own use. We have seen that the exports of 
sugar, in producing which the Creole population 
is assisted by a comparatively small number of 
foreign immigrants, are nearly or quite three- 
fourths as large as they were during the period of 
slavery, although men, women, and children, can 
no longer be forced to the field with little regard 
to their ability, and compelled to work by day, 
and often by night, in the staple manufacture. It 
is, also, no small proof of industry, that the peas- 
antry have heen able to buy tens of thousands of 
freeholds, and that they have placed upon them 
nearly an equal number of tenements. The labor 
necessarily abstracted from the cane fields in 
building these, as well as the very extended culti- 
vation of provisions, may satisfactorily account 
for a portion of that which has been withdrawn 
from the production of sugar. 

“ We think it creditable, also, to the industry 
and intelligence of the emancipated laborers, that 
they have been found willing to work at a very 
low rate of wages, when this was rendered need- 
ful by competition with slave labor on the fruitful 
soil of Cuba. Thus, too, has it been shown, that 
there is in freedom a capability of adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, which its enemies would have re- 
garded as impossible. Who would have dared to 
predict, a few years ago, that men, who were then 
slaves in the West Indies, would work indastri- 
ously, as free men, in some colonies for six-pence, 
in others for eight-pence, and in others for a shil- 
ling a day—a rate of wages little, if at all, ex- 
ceeding the average cost of slave labor in the same 
regions ! * * * * * 

“In estimating the intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious improvement of the negro peasantry since 
emancipation, disadvantages and advantages must 
be equally taken into account. It can scarcely be 
supposed that many of those whose education, 
when young and enslaved, was wholly neglected, 
should now apply themselves to letters, although 
there are not a few pleasing instances of this de- 
scription. Mental improvement must be princi- 
pally looked for in those upon whose early years 
freedom has shone, and many of these have re- 
ceived, and are still receiving, the benefit of in- 
struction both in day and Sabbath schools. Ata 
period when the value of instruction is generally 
admitted, this will not be thought a small benefit 
secured by freedom. In morals there has been 
much improvement, although the deep rooted and 
almost universal profligacy in this respect, during 
slavery, has left bitter fruits, It is, also, no small 
disadvantage to the peasantry, as regards purity 
of character, that a large number of owners and 
administrators of estates still set them a bad ex- 
ample, although they are less corrupt than for- 
merly. Muchattention is paid by the common 
people to the outward ordinances of religion, and 
there are no longer the hindrances to an attend- 
ance on them that existed during slavery. Many 
are exemplary in their conduct, and afford much 
encouragement, and, in some instances, important 
help to the missionaries by whom they have been 
instructed. There are persons who were once 
slaves, and sre now pastors of churches, or who 
are likely soon to fill that responsible office. 

* * « + + 

‘The situation of the planters and the results 
of abolition have, in all respects, been complicated 
and seriously injured by the Sugar act of 1846, 
which admits the produce of slave countries of 
great fertility into competition with the British 
colonies. This has not only proved an injury to 
all classes of the community in our colonial pos- 
sessions, but has thrown out of cultivation estates 
in which the soil is not very good, or which are 
distant from a place of shipment. It has also 
served to discourage the application of capital in 
our colonies. Had not this fatal act been passed, 
there is much reason to believe, not only that the 
extent of sugar cultivation would have been now 
much larger than it is, but that it would have af- 
forded a fair remuneration to all parties engaged 
in its production. We speak not as Protectionists, 
but as men who think that the honest and fair 
cultivator and trader should not be forced into an 
unequal competition with the dishonest slave- 
holder, who gives, in return for the labor he exacts, 
the barest necessities of human existence. 

‘¢ Wecannot enter here at large on the mis- 
chievous and cruel effects of immigration in some 
of the emancipated colonies, where it has discour- 
aged and extensively displaced native labor, swell- 
ed the inmates of jails.and prisons, and emptied 
their treasuries. Worse than this, the introduc- 
tion of large numbers of scarcely civilized or of 
heathen men has seriously impeded the advance- 
ment of morality and religion among the new race 
of free men. 

“ Notwithstanding, however the disadvantages 
which have hindered the full development of the 
blessings of emancipation; notwithstanding un- 
favorable seasons and impolitic fiscal regulations ; 
notwithstanding there have been too few men of 
hopeful, large, active, and intelligent minds, and 
of devoted Christians, to lead the people in the 
path of improvement—we rejoice to witness an 
immense and beneficial change in our West India 
community, as a result of the establishment of 
freedom. We cherish the hope and belief that 
this change will be permanent, and that the re- 
sults will be increasingly satisfactory. 

“ We have, in the course of our remarks on the 
separate colonies, as well as in the preceding 
paragraphs, indicated various causes which have, 
= our. opipion, impeded th i 
emancipated fore. Le rl tes Seo 
briefly state some of the measures which we be- 
lieve are required to advance their interests. 

“First: It is very desirable, we think, that the 
general laws of these colonies should be assimila- 
ted, and brought into harmony with the general 
principles of British law; and, so far as personal 
rights are concerned, in accordance with the great 
act for the abolition of slavery. At present, there 
will be found, on examination, great dissimilarity 
in the laws in force in the several colonies, and, 
in some of them, enactments at variance with that 
freedom which all British subjects should enjoy. 

“Secondly: In our judgment, the whole sub- 
ject of the immigration of laborers should under- 
go a careful revision, with a view to place the 
burden of the expense on those for whose benefit 
it is intended, and to render it more efficient than 
it has hitherto been, or indeed can be, under the 
present harsh and oppressive system. 

“Thirdly : We think that a stipendiary magis- 
tracy should be established in all the colonies, 
possessing competent legal knowledge and ability, 
armed with powers similar to those possessed by 
the magistrates in our metropolitan police courts, 
and who should be entitled, by virtue of their of- 
fice, to be chairman of the Quarter Sessions. Such 
an arrangement as this would secure the ends of 
justice much better than is done at present, and 
thereby secure a confidence, which is not at pres- 
ent felt, in its impartial administration. 

“Fourthly : We conceive that injustice is done 
to the intelligent.and educated portion of the col- 
ored population, in some of the colonies, by with- 
holding from them places of emolument and hon- 
or. Many of these persons are, no doubt, quali- 
fied for situations under the Government, requir- 
ing pe highest qualifications; and were the prin- 
ciple once acted upon of bestowing such offices, 
without distinction of color, on really competent 
and deserving persons, it would have the salutary 
effect of stimulating those who are now depressed 
to greater and more général exertion to qualify 
themselves for the discharge of every duty of citi- 
zenship, and remove the discontent which, we 
fear, is too justly entertained against the partial 
repeat in which patronage is frequently bestow- 








“Fifthly: Asa general rule, we feel it to be 
indispensable that the common practice of ab- 
senteeism should be abandoned, and that a resi- 
dent proprietary be substituted for it, whose di- 
rect and personal interest in the estates, and 
economical supervision of their management, would 
cut down expenses to the lowest point consistent 
with efficiency. Where it is either inconvenient 
or impossible for proprietors to carry on the cul- 
tivation of their estates personally, we think it 
would be, in most instances, judicious to let on 
lease, or sell them to some of the enterprising men 
who are found in the colonies, and who might 
work them to advantage. 

“Sixthly : We would earnestly recommend, un- 
der existing circumstances, an Encumbered Es- 
tates Act for the colonies. By the enactment of 
such a measure, large quantities of land, which 
are now locked up, would be released, and come 
into the market for sale; and capital, now so much 
wanted, to extend cultivation, and to pay wages 
with promptitude and regularity, would then flow 
into the colonies, and infuse ngw life into cultiva- 
tion. 

“ Seventhly: We feel that the Government of 
the mother country owe to the colonies such a 
modification of the existing Sugar act as shall 
prevent the influx into this country of the slave- 
produced sugars of Brazil and the Spanish colo- 
nies, so long as slavery and the slave trade carried 
on by them shall exist. We would therefore rec- 
ommend, as an act of justice to the emancipated 
colonies, that the duties which will be leviable on 
Muscovado sugar—the produce of these coun- 
tries—from and after the 5th of July next, say 
14s. per cwt., shall be declared permanent, until 
they have fully complied with the stipulations of 
their treaties with this country; and that those 
to be raised on British plantation sugars shall 
gradually decrease to the lowest point consistent 
with the public interest. 

“ Lasily: We deem it needful that a great re- 
duction should be made in the expenses of local 
government, including a considerable diminution 
in the salaries of the highest officers of the colo- 
nies. These remarks apply equally to the estab- 
lished churches in the colonies, the support of 
which imposes a heavy burden on the community 
at large, whilst a very small portion of the people 
desire or profit by theix ministrations.” 











LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1852, 

i ty American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question o! 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the canse throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter itcontains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac ha: been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased fatilities for forwarding it, by expresr 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulatio: 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. Sc 
much usefal matter cannot well be circulated at less ex 
pense. 

The Almanac for 1852 contains 40 pages, being four pages 
larger than the Almanac for 1851. It also contains more en- 
gravings. Some of those of last year are used again, with 
two new and beautiful ones, the firat entitled ‘No Higher 
Law,” and the other a portrait of Ellen Crafts, in the dress 
in which she made her eseape from slavery. The Almanac 
is handsomely printed, on good paper, with a Calendar equal 
in all respects to that of the American Tract Society’s Alma- 
nac for 1852, with the Eclipses, Cycles, &c.,&c. The Al- 
manac contains a variety of interesting and valuable read- 
ing and statistical articles of an anti-slavery character, 
selected and original. The prices will be as follows: 

For one thousand copies - - 


Foronehundred copies - + + + 250 
For one dozen copies - - : . ° 40 
Forasinglecopy- - -= + = =» 05 


The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants it 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred or thousand Almanacs packed with their goods 
In this way the cost of transportation will be very small 
If no such opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are 
now more reasonable in their charges than heretofore. Or 
they may be seut by mail, any distance under 500 miles, for 
one cent, postage prepaid. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post offic 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 1. 48 Beekman st., New York. 

N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to makemoney, bu’ 
to diffuse useful information at cost. tf 


THOMAS EMERY, 


ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. May 15—tf 


FRANK MILLER’S LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
AND 


WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 
For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Carriage Tops, &c. 


\ on BLACKING is not designed to produce a polish, 
ouf to render leather soft, pliable, water proof, and 
much more durable. 
It may be had at the manufacturer’s wholesale price: 
New York—Granpnis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Lane. 
Albany, N. Y.—Archibaid McClure. 
Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancost. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Co, Terrace street. 
Philadelphia—T. W. Dyott & Son, 132 N. 2d street. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—McCurdy & Loomis 
Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central street. 
Bangor, Me.—George W. Emerson, 4 Smith’s Block. 
Cleveland, O.~ Seaman & Smith. 
Cincinnati, O —Robbins & Pomroy, 27 Pear! street. 
Moxtreal, C. W.—Brown & Childs. 
Toronto, C. W.—Brown & Chiids. 
And in the cities and principal towns generally through- 
out the Northern and Western States of the Union. 
Aug 21 


NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 


“eens leave New York as follows, from pier foot of 
Duane street, daily, Sundays excepted : 

1. Morning Express Train at 6 am, for Dunkirk, stup- 
ping only at Sufferns, Chester, Middletown, Delaware, Nar- 
rowsburg, Hancock, Deposit, Susquehanna, Binghampton, 
Owego, Waverley, Elmira, Corning, Hornellsville, andOlean 
This train connects at Dunkirk with a line of splendid 
steamers, one of which leaves immediately on arrival of the 
cars, for Cleveland, direct, arriving in time to take the ex- 
press train fer Cincinnati. Passengers for Geneva, Koches- 
ter, and Buffalo, take this train, and arrive at Geneva the 
same evening, and at Kochester and Buffalo the same night. 

2. Mail Train at 8am, via Piermont. stopping at all the 
stations, and arriving at Elmira at half past 8pm. This 
train remains at Elmira all night, and proceeds next morn- 
ing at 8 o'clock, arriving at Dunkirk in the afternoon. 

3. Way Train at half past 3 p m, via Piermont, Otisville, 
and all intermediate stations. 

4 Way Train at 5 pm, via Jersey City, for Otisville and 
all intermediate stations. 

5. Evening Express Train at 6 p m, for Dunkirk, stop. 
ping a’ the same stations as the Day Express Train, except 
Hancock. 

This Train connects at Dunkirk with the splendid steam- 
ers Niagara, Keystone State, and Empire, one of which will 
leave for Detroit, direct, on the arrival of the cars, and con 
nect at Detroit with the Express Trains on the Michigan 
Central Railroad, for Chicago, Milwaukie, &c. 

Passengers for Geneva, Rochester, and Buffalo, taking this 
Train, arrive at Geneva next morning, and at Rochester and 
Buffalo in advance of any other line. 

TRAINS TO NEW YORK. 

1. Morning Express Train leaves Dunkirk at 6.a m, 
stopping at the same etations as going west, and arriving in 
New York the same evening. 

2. Way Train leaves Otisville at a quarter past 6 a m, 
stopping at all the stations, arriving in New York at 20 min- 
utes past 10. 

3. Mail Train leaves Dunkirk at 10 a m, stopping at all 
the stations, and arrives in Elmira at half past 6 p m. 

4 Muil. Train leaves Geneva at4dam, and kimiraat 8 
: m, stopping at all the stations, and arrives in New York at 

m. 

5. Evening Express Train leaves Dunkirk at half past 3 
p m, stopping at the same places as going west, and at Go- 
shen, and arrives in New York the next foreno7n. 

Freight Trains leave from pier foot of Duane street at 6 
p m, for all stations on the road, and for Rochester and Buf- 
falo. [Aug.14] CHARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
MERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1852.—To Clergymen, 
Postmasters, Teachers of Sabbath Schools, Book Agents, 
Students, and Heads of Families. 

Sears’ American Pictorial Book Establishment removed 

to 181 Wiliam Street, (near Sprnce,) New York. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

The subscriber publishes a large number of most valuable 
books, very popular, and of such a moral and religious influ- 
ence, that while good men may safely engage in their circu- 
lation, they will confer a public benefit, and receive a fair 
compensation for their labor. 

ics To voung men of enterprise and tact, this business 
offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to be 
met with. There is not aten in the Union where a right 
epee and well disposed pergen can fail selling from 5° +- 
200 y thie ene-senneree 

olumes, according £4." BtBLISHED. 

“ Pictorial Description of China and India,” 600 pages, 
and “ Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the United States,” 
600 pages. Retail price, $2.59 per vol. 

Our publications are too numerous to be described in an 
advertisement. . 

dc Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise, will 
risk little by sending to the Publisher $25, for which he 
will receive sample copies of the various works, (at whole- 
sale prices,) carefully boxed, insured, and directed affording 
a very liberal per centage to the Agent for his trouble With 
these, he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable 
and to order accordingly. e 
iF Persons wishing to engage in their sale, will receive 
promptly, by mail, a Circular containing full particulars. 
with “Directions to Persons disposed to act as Agents,” to- 
gether with the terms on which they will be furnished by 

addressing the subscriber, post paid, ; 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 Wiiliam Street, New York. 




















To Publishers of Novesapes throughout the United 
ates: 

Newspapers copying this advertisement, as above, without 
any alteration or abridgment, (including this notice,) and 
giving it six inside insertions, shall receive a copy of any 
one of our $250 or $3 works, (subject to their order,) by 
sending one or more papers marked “ Sears’s Family Visiter, 
New York. Sep. 4—6t. 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C, PEIRCE, 
ati. 
pS el Sg & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 
JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions ,ac: 


knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 





Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missouri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin 


Texas Maryland 
Special attention given to collections and to thetaking of 


d itions. 
ice, No. 114 Main atreet. July 25. 





FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c, 

K. MeclLWAIN & SON, Phi ia, No. 3 Banh 

¢ street, importers and dealers in Fringes, imps, anc 

Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist, Combs 

Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, Bobbins 
&o. &c. &e. Jan. 2. 





THOMAS M. MARSHALL, 
TTOR 
A NEY and Counsellor at Law, aia ga 





NEW PAMPHLET BY REV.JOHN G. FEE. 
HE Sinfulness of Slaveholding shown by appeals to 
rn gu Borioture By John G. Fee, Minictor of va 

Gospel in Kentucky. 36 pp. [2mo. Printed by Joho A. 
Gray, and for sale by William Harned, at No 48 Beexman 
street, New York. Three dollars per hundred, and six 
cents single copy. This pampnlet has just issued from the 
press, and it is intended, we understand, to give it a wide 
circulation in Kentucky and elsewhere. We hare been as 

sured by a gemtlemau who has resided in Kentucky that 
Mr Fee’s writings are held in high estimation, and are 
eagerly sought after, especially by the great body of the 
people. When it is considered that it has been claimed by 
many influential persons in that State, that slavery is not 
sinful in itself, a well-written argument drawn from reason 
and Scripture to the contrary cannot be considered unneces- 
sary This pamphlet is well printed, and is we)l adapted to 
general circulation both in slave and free States, for there 
are some even here, ministers and laymen, who deny the 
sinfulness of slavery in all cases e trust the friends o1 
Freedom will send their orders, and aid in the wide cireula- 
tion of this seasonable and able essay. If sent throngh the 
mail, the new law requires the postage to be prepaid. It 
will be two cents a copy for 500 miles, and four cents for ai! 
distances beyond that. Aug. 7—3m 


THE SOUTH BEND CASE. 

A PAMPHLET of 24 pp. bas just been published, entitled 
“The South Bend (Ind.) fugitive Slave Case, involving 

the Right toa writ of Habeas ‘orpus”’ It is for sale by 

William Harned, 48 Beekman street, New York. Price $2 

a hundred, and 5 cents single copy. Aug. 7—3m 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEG E OF PENNSYL- 
VA 


NEA, 








HE regniar course of Lectures in this Institution wil) 
commence on Monday, September Ist, 1851, and oon- 
tinue four mouths. 
FACULTY. 


N. R. Moseley, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 


ology. 
meron Livezey, M. D., Professor of Practice of Medi- 
cine. 
James S. Longshore, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
C. W. Gleason, M D., Professor of Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 
M W. Dickerson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 
David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
Hannuh E. Longshore, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
OF~ Degrees will be conferred and diplomas granted tc 
the successful candidates as soon as practicable after the 
close of the course of Lectures. 


FEES, 
Toeach Professor - - - - - «+ g10 
Matriculation fee (paid once only) - - : 5 
Graduation fee . . - e.4 os ae 


For further information, apply personally or by letter, 
post paid, to VW. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Fuc- 
ulty, No. 229 Arch street, Philadelphia. June 12—-3m 
Joseph C. Buller. Peter L Brown. Henry H. Stout. 

JOSEPH C, BUTLER & Cu., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, COMMISSION 
AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
Corner of Main aud Columbia Streets, 

July 3—3m CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
Sty associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 
A. PARKS, of the “MARLBORO HOTEL,’ | 
would invite those whom for the past six years ! have been 
accustomed to meet at this and the Adams House to make 
the Mariboro’ their home while inthe city. 
I wiil to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 
may favor me with their patronage. 
CHARLES W. JENKS. 
Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. 10—tfg 


HENRY MINER & CO.,, 
| § yer mennny in Cheap Publications, &c., Smithfield street, 
between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. This is 
the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the West, 
where may always be fuund the principal Magazines, and 
new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pass 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes Inks, and in short 
everything in that line of business. For sale wholesale and 
retail, as cheap as can be parchased in any city in the Uni 
ted States. 

The National Era and other periodicals are kept for sale. 

Peb. |3—lyg 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 

B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agent 

Y e forthe National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 

tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 

us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York 

Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 

and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of Nortt 

and Fayette streets. 

oe S. M. PETTENGILL, NewspaperAdvertising, Sab 

scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Building,)is also agent forthe National Era 








DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
\ , JILL take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa 
ny, the American Live"Stock Insurance Company; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally; also, to sell 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
icy Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—corner room 
Sept. 19—ly e 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
At TS for procuring Patents in the United State: 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven: 
tions, and transact all business eonnected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
appligations which have been rejected by the Commissione) 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may precure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense of e 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesub- 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Leiters must be post paid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 

July 18. E.S. RENWICR. 


LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD O1L.—Lard Oil of the finestquality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, preparedexpressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities,also for the Westindies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

HOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, U 











ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH ) 
T= managers of the Parkeville Institute (near Philadel- 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
eure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
such as curved spine, crooked limbs,defurmed bones, club feet 
and all diseases of an analogous character, and also hernia, or 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife unnecessary. These patients will be under the charge 
of an experienced and skillful Orthopaedic Surgeon, (Dr. 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele- 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and who 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty. 
Persons at a distance can consult wich Dr. Cuilen, by 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 5& 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 
for admission are to be made. 
T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 
March 20—tf Visiting Surgeon. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
i offering to the community this justly celebrated remedy 

for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish to 
trifle with the lives and health of the affligted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men and 
some of the evid 8 of its , from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
the facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from 
the public into all we pubiish, feeling assured they will find 
them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Mate- 
ria Medica, Bowdoin College. 
Brunswick, Mz., February 5, 1847. 

Dear Sir: I delayed answering the receipt of your prep- 
aration until I had an opportunity of witnessing its effects in 
my own family or in the families of my friends. _ , 

This I have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, 
in cases both of adults and children 

I have found it, as its a saga eg reme- 
dy for colds, and cough KER CLEAVELAN D, M. D. 

From an Overseer in the Hamilton Mills in this city. 
LowBLL, August 10, 1849. 

1 have been cured of the worst cough I ever hadin my 
life, by your Cherry Pectoral, and never fail, when I have 
opportunity, of recowmending it to others 

Yours, respectfally, Ss. D. EMERSON. 

Dr. J. C. AYER. 

O-s- The following was one of the worst cacco, which the 
physicians and friends thought to be incurable Consump- 
tion: 








Custer, Pa., August 22, 1846. 


Sir: 1 was taken with a terrible cough, brought on by a 
cold, in the beginning of last February, and was confined to 
my bed more than two months. Coughing incessantly night 
and day, | became ghastly and pale, my eyes were sunken 
and glassy, and my breath very short. Indeed, I was rapid- 
ly failing, and in such distress for breath that but little hope 
of my recovers could be entertained. While in this situa- 
tion, a friend of mine (the Rev. John Keller, of the Methodist 
church) brought me a bottle of your Cherry Pectoral, which 
| tried more to gratify him than from any expectation of ob- 
taining relief. Its good effect induced me to continue its 
use, a: d I soon found my health much improved. Now, in 
three months, I am well and strong, and can attribute my 
cure only to your great medicine. 

With the deepest gratitude, yours. &c. 

Dr. J.C. Aver. JAMES GODFREY. 

O¢y~ Prepared and sold by James U. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and solid by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. Aug. 7—3m 





PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD, 

SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 
Sundays.) 

FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS. 

ON’ and after Monday. 2d December, the mail and passen- 
ger trains to Philadelphia will be run as follows, viz: 

Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, President street, at 9 o’clock, 
daily, (except Sundays,) through in five and a half hours. 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare in 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mu t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold in 


the car. 

Night Mail Train, sto ping at all the regular stations on 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 8 o’clock—being the only line on Sundays 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past 8 A. M. and 10 P. M. 

NOTICE.—Tickets for the above lines must be procured 
at the office. gage by the above lines is at its owner’s 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited taking any- 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty poonds allow- 
ed each passenger. J. G. HARDIE, 

Baltimore, April 19. Acting Agent. 


GOVERNESS OR STORE ASSISTANT, 

YOUNG LADY, a native of Ir-land, wishes to obtain 
A a situation in either of the above capacities. She would 
undertake the education and care of young children, or 
would accept of a situation as assistant in a store, in some 
of the principal cities of the United Scates or Canada. 
Terms will be found very moderate. Please address, by 
letter, to Miss Coenen, care of Mr, William be 
Toulon, Starke Co., July 24, 





PARKEVILLE WATER CURE, 

A opens from all parts of the United States sit 
ted two miles from Woodbury, Gloucester county 

Jersey, and nine miles south of Philadelphia, 
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With whio 
communication may be had several times daily, is mbich 
successful operation for the cure Hout, Koeum: a 
Bronchitis, Incipient Consnmption, D9kpepsia, Uo ee 


MAtipati, 
Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, Paralysie a 


ralgia, Liver Complaint, and scrofulous, nervous. ¢ 
and cutaneous diseases , 
This institution was built expressly for the Purpor 
water cure establishment, is capab'e of accommodatir “ wh 
goteente, end, abundantly supplied with water of th M8 fity 
quality. 
The managers, while they offer the advantages of +h.; 
stitution to the diseas -d. wonld tender them the ark, 
and conveniences of a home. _ 
The efficacy of water, diet, afr, and exe 


» Ney 
ebrij, 


UPegs 


Tcise, in 


pels wane to health, vigor, and happiness. js at ing 
problematical, as thousands wh i Mee Ved 
can testify. — © have been cured thera 


The resident physician, J H. STEDMAN 
f Bethesda Water Cure, New ot tage Ne 2 » lata 
the medical profesrion for twenty years, and h: ts uber of 
perieace in hydropathie practice } er ae 
For admission or farther information, a 
WEBB, Secretary, at the Institute. ; 
square, Philadelphia. , 


Pply to SAMU'p, 
T at No. 16 Logan 
June 


IRON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE wor 


. KS, 
Farmington, Conn. 
‘HE subscriber is prepared to furnish. to order, al} } 
_ of iron and composition Castings, shafting af a xlnds 
scription, together with the various species of w, rk 
c usua 


Jone in any establishment of this kind. The atten: y 
manufacturers is called to a new article of Fan Rela, ion of 
ight and heavy blast, which is warranted «i, elas ate 
other kind now in use, requiring much PerlOr to sny 


° . less power f; rth 
same blast, and when in motion makiny no the 


noise , 
ing, of modern patterns, for cemeteries, Saleonies nn r 
nished ready for setting up or put up, at prices wiacy 
aot fail to suit any who may wish to purchase |)..." 
machinery, patterns, and work of every description ‘é ae 
ed on the most reasonable terms. All orders re oa 
tended to, and work carefully packed and shippe + dog 


ed, to any part of the country. 
June 12—3m JOHN DEMING 
POWERS & SEATON, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Lau 
[ ‘ » aud Soliris 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning county 7 Oa 


R. J. POWKR 
Sept. 26. GW seat 





LIGHT’S LITERARY AG ENCY 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
- the special Boston and New England office fort 
lowing valuable newspapers. ve 
The National Era. Received by Express from Was) 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of 1. 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part fhe 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 
The Independent—weekly. Edited by Kev. Leor ard P 
con, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever ay d . 4 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Receives |, 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at ¢ a , 
1 year, free of postaye; single numbers, 6cents. Pri, ) 
mail, $2 ” 
The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal ¢ , 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. !.. Bailey, Washington _ Pr 
ge free of postage, 62 1 2 cents a year: by ma 
cents. 7 
The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, 2| 4, 
(All the Oberlin Booke also for sale, wholesale and retain 
this Agency.) mae 
Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 
The New Englander, a quarterly journal, comm; ndit 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of th. 1." 
gressive movements of the age, religious and seey|u.. 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that m te ‘c 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian yon... 
to such men, in every profession an! position, it " lire : 
itself. Edited by a Committee, including rome of thu i. 
minds of New Haven. Kach volume begins in Febry.. 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. : 
&F~ Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periog 
and orders for all useful boos, solicited by ; 
May 1. G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhiy) 





SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 
J H. WHITEHORST has extended the field of bie yy, 

e rations over more ground than any Daguerreotypicr 
the country His Galleries may be found on Penney jy; 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streets: N 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway anu | eons 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond: s\, 
more street. Petersburg; Main street, Norfolk; and ) 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. > 

His beautifully and higbly finished Electro Dagverrs 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faiths 
and highly finished likenesses in a few seconds 

The rotary back-ground. invented by J. H. Whitehyrs: 
gives an airy and living appearance to the picture 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imheddiy 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, so as to make tt 
resist the ravages of time and weather. i 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more t)., 
thirty thousand pictures annually,and have never given di: 
satisfaction! This is cert .inly a flattering proof of the. 
periority of his likenesses. 

J. H, W. calls the attention of the public generally to }i< 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker's yoy 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures will be viven 

Notwithstanding the usualcumpetition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent fair of the Maryland Institute, he was award 
the first medal by the judges. 

Likenes+es of every description copied,and post-morte 
cases attended to. March 27—tf 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlete, of thy 

above title, is in the course of publication at Cin 
nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hing, whose thorough study of the vay 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals 
according to circumstances; but, as near as may he, tliey 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
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among themselves in every sphere of life; and their sim 
will be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equa 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to all the hiznest 
happiness of which they are individually capable 

Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen 
or one dollar for the series. Each number coutains 2 pg 
ges, beautifully printed and neatly covered. Direct ty 

March 13—6m L. A. HINE, Cincinnati, Ohic 


PE ioe Bi te Ce SE ; i 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
HIS Institution is situated in a pleasant and healt! 
part of the country, about five miles north ot th: city of 
Philadelphia. It is under the care of Dr, Joshua tH. Wo: 
thington, Superintendent, and William and Mary D. Bir 
sall, Steward 2nd Matron, and is visited weekly hy a( 
mittee of the Managers. 

The Asylum was founded in the year 1813, by members 
of the Society of Friends, with a view of affording to J 
afflicted with insanity the domestic comforts usually t 
in a private family, combined with kind and effigient mon 
and medical treatment. 

Application for the admission of patients may be mai: 
either personally or by letter addressed to 

CHAKLES ELLIS, 
Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 56 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, or to 
WILLIAM BETTLE, 
Secretary of the Committee on Admissions, N 
14 South Third street, Philadelphia 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Atiorney and Counséliv: 
at Law,Columbus,Ohio. Office in Platt’s newbuild 
ing, State street , opposite south door of State House 
Susiness connected with the profession ofa!) kiads,puve 
taallyattended to. jon 98 


Jan. 9. 








SALT BATHING—PINEY POINT PAVILION. 
HIS beautiful establishmen’, recently enlarged and 1 
proved, is now open for the reception of vi-iters I 
great benefits resulting from sea bathing and the sea bret 
are becoming more known and appreciated. No place 
more healthy or possess a finer clima’e than this dit 
through the entire summer and fall months fever and agi 
and bilious fever are entirely unknown. The drinking 
ter is from one of the purest springs in the country. A ‘i 
pand of music has been engaged for the season. ‘The boi 
is complete in all its arrangements ; active and efficient 
sistants have been procured, and no exertions will !¢ «ye 
to render it in all respects the most agreeable and ples 
resort in the whole country. 
The steamers from Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 
Baltimore, land passengers daily. ; 
$l it) 


Board per day 
Board per week - ee ° 9 
Board per month - - - 3000 


June 12—8t JAS. H. BIRCH, Proprietor 
SHANNONDALE SPRINGS, JEFFERSON C0l% 
TY, VIRGINIA, 

HESE Springs are situated onan eminence, on the et 
bank of the Shenandoah, five miles south of Ubar'e® 

town, ina healthy and delichtfal region. The reputa' 

of the water is so well established, that it is deemed scare’) 
necessary to mention its qualities. Sufhce .it to say,'" 
analysis of the late 'r De Butts, in 1821, classed the priv 
cipal fountain with the saline chalybeates, a combinatin” 
the most valuable description in the whole ranjre of miner! 
waters, and closely resembling those of the ceiebrated ie! 
ford, in composition, operation, and efficacy. There is #*° 
a highly vainable Sulphur Spring in the vicivity Avar 
from the merits of the waters, Shannondale is remar's)” 
for its sublime and beautiful natural sce: ery. The Spr'e* 
are within eight hours’ travel from Washington an? Balt) 
more. Coaches will be in Daily attendance at the Kailroa 
Depot, at Charlestown, to convey passengers to the 5, agp. 
The proprietors pledge themselves that their table and 
shall compare favorably with those ot any watering piace" 
Virginia. They have procured the best bard of musical 
most capable servants that can be found, without rega™ 

P 





rice. fo 
Terms—@10 for the firat week, $9 for the second, S-' yet 
month. {July 24 } HALL, OSBURN, & U 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AGENCY, 
City of Washington, 
NDER thedirection of AARON HAIGHT PALMER 
of New York.and WORTHINGTON GARRET! 
SON SNETHEN of New Orleans, Attorneys and Voit 
sellors of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

This establishment is formed for the following obj°¢t®: | 

1. For praccicing law in the Supreme Court of rhe Uni’ 
States, and conducting professional business before Cor 

Tess. ; 
. 2. For the prosecution and recovery of all elaims, in uf 
or equity, against the United States before Congress or '™ 
Executive Departments, or against foreign Goverumen 
fore Boards of Commissioners. ; ee 

3. For the settlement of accounts with the State, ng 
ty, War, Navy, Post Office and Interior Departiuel!® ~ 
obtaining the remission of fines, penalties, and forfeiture 
for alleged violations of the revenue, post office, or otf 
laws. . 

4. For securing letters patent for inventions frot 
United States or from foreign Governments, and pro 
land warrants and pensions under the various pension 
of the United States. legaries 

5 For collections generally, embracing debts, rer 
and inheritances, in the United States and foreign coun” 

6 For the purchase and sale of lands in any of th yon 
or Territories of the Union, and loaning moneys ” ™ 

e of real estate ly ing therein. ‘ State 
me For investment of funds in United States cre “" 
stocks and loans, collection of the dividends there wel : 
generally, for the transaction of all business pert#!! 
law, loan, and banking agency. rs Pal: 


} 
All communications addressed, post paid, to nosing of 


te he 


mn the 
aring 
awa 


mer & Suethen, American and Foreign « pores Pim 
Washington, will receive prompt aud faithful a 
Pau ER 


& SNETHEN 
June 19—ly 


Office No. 5 Carroll Place, Capitol Hil! 





PHYSOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


% 


ati, U:, 
Corner of Western Row and Fifth street, Cmeum a 
HE Fall and Winter Session of this old Institut” 1 
commence on the first Monday in November, 
continue sixteen weeks; six Lectures per day. 
FACULTY. 

J. A. Powers, M. D., Professor of Medical and 
Surgery. ani 
H. F. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Theory 4 
of Medicine. : fled: 
E. M. Parritt,M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Me 


Operativé 


i Practi¢é 


eal J ‘ Mei 
“Joseph B own M . D., Professor of Botany, Materia 
ica, and Pharmacy. and Phy* 


E. H. Stockwell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
iology. 
Re: Carter, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics an 
oH Stock Susnaeee, D strator 

kwell, M. D., Demon Wiis 

oth ini n, M. D., Dean of the Medical Feed” J 
Tickets to the full course, $60; matriculation, 8°; 
uation fee, $20. Joly 11-60 


di Disease® 





Cincinnati, July 10, 1851 
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